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REVIEWS 





The First Book of the History of the Germans : 


Barbaric Period. By Thomas Greenwood, 
Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law, and Reader in 
History in the University ef Durham. 4to. 
Longman. 
Prior to the work of the Jesuit Schmidt, Europe 
could not boast of any general History of Ger- 
many worthy of critical notice. Struvius and 
others, indeed, had followed the stream of events 
with chronological fidelity; but though he at 
least was sufficiently conversant with the degree 
of authority due to each of his innumerable 
ides ; and though immense erudition had been 
rhe to illustrate the antiquities of the empire, 
his and their elaborate compilations have never 
satisfied the reader who looks to history for some- 
thing more than a continuous series of facts. 
And even this erudition was defective, since it 
was generally confined to the Roman and Greek 
writers, and to the chroniclers of the empire; 
the information incidentally scattered in foreign 
works, and that, above all, which lay in the 
canons of councils, the epistles of learned men, 
the acts of saints and martyrs, and the ancient 
barbaric codes, was not thought deserving of 
much attention. When Schmidt arose, he found 
that the more prominent revolutions of the em- 
pire had been traced by many hands; that 
Pfeffel and Putter had developed the public law 
of the country with admirable precision; that 
immense treasures of antiquarian lore had been 
collected ; and that the history of some cities and 
states had been written with considerable suc- 
cess. But none of the general historians at least 
had paid sufficient attention to the ancient state 
of Germanic society, whether in a civil, a re- 
ligious, or a moral light—none had brought a 
philosophical spirit to the investigation; and he 
endeavoured to supply the desideratum. Far 
better versed than his predecessors in the moral 
state of the empire,—and that from a more care- 
ful examination of the monuments necessary to 
illustrate it,—he could not fail to produce a more 
interesting book. But his philosophy was too 
jejune, too little Seg er eget too hastily 
formed, to satisfy the thinking reader: he was 
deficient in the erudition requisite for the em- 
brace of his vast subject; and he too frequently 
regarded both men and events, both institutions 
and opinions, through the spectacles of his order. 
Hence, it was no wonder that Luden and Man- 
nert should, in our own time, attempt to illus- 
trate, on a far different plan, the ancient glories 
of their nation; or that Raumer should bring 
both genius and extensive learning to the splen- 
did period embraced by the Hohenstauffen 
dynasty. The labours of the two former are 
often fanciful; they are too fond of theories; 
their patriotism often leads them into gross par- 
tiality ; they exult in a new hypothesis, what- 
ever the basis on which it is founded; and they 
are generally dull: yet, with all these disadvan- 
tages, their works will live so long as the most 
— erudition and the most unwearied 
abour are considered necessary to history. 

If Germany herself had no comprehensive 
and critical national history likely to satisfy the 
refinement of the age, the case was still worse 
in the foreign works on that empire. No coun- 
try in Europe was, in this respect, so ill provided 
as England. We had translations, indeed, from 





the French and the German, and a few original 
works ; but both were either adapted for popular 
reading, and therefore too limited in their range, 
or they partook of all the defects we have men- 
tioned as inseparable from the native histories. 
Even Schmidt’s work had not been translated 
when Mr. Greenwood undertook that of which 
the first result appears in the ponderous volume 
before us. 


From these observations, it is manifest that he 
who now undertakes a Germanic history, must 
possess advantages incalculably greater than 
could fall to the lot of preceding writers. The 
materials, indeed, are boundless, and they are 
daily increasing ;—not the raw materials, which 
have to be wrought into a finished shape, but such 
as are already prepared for combination by the 
most refined ingenuity, and by the most prac- 
tised hands. The number of German scholars 
who have been, and now are, occupied in ex- 
ploring the dark recesses of their ancient history 
and literature, is amazing. The result is an 
accumulation so vast, as to be unexampled in 
any other country under heaven. And let us 
not forget that to this stock must be added the 
researches of the French writers, in regard to the 
period when their kingdom was inseparable from 
the empire; for the French were Germans; 
and, like their neighbours, the modern historians 
of France have ransacked every dusty corner for 
MSS. which could throw even a glimmering of 
light on the actions and character of their an- 
cestors. 

The question to be resolved is, in what manner 
has Mr.Greenwood availed himself of these advan- 
tages? The replyis, toaconsiderable extent; and, 
for the most part, well, as far as that extent goes. 
Yet it is manifest that he has not much consulted 
sources which ought to have been consulted ; 
and, from frequent inaccuracies in citation, no 
less than in relation, we perceive that he has 
often trusted to the faith of others, where he 
should have been at the pains to verify the state- 
ments himself. In reality, his obligations to 
Gibbon are so evident in many chapters of his 
book, that, were not the language different, and 
the matter otherwise arranged, we should often 
suspect that we were reading some condensation 
of that author. It is fortunate for Mr. Green- 
wood that, during so large a portion of his jour- 
ney, he has had to follow in the traces of that 
extraordinary man. In other sections of his 
work, we wish he had been at equal pains to 
choose guides as eloquent as Gibbon, and more 
faithful,—we mean the critical historians and 
antiquaries of France,—such, especially, as have, 
by their invaluable dissertations, thrown a new 
light on the olden times. On this subject, the 
labours of Guizot and Sismondi, for instance, 
will remain as imperishable monuments of their 
genius and learning, and will be the more prized 
when compared with the less successful efforts 
of their followers. The author, indeed, has bor- 
rowed largely from Luden and Mannert, and, 
in many instances, has thus been enabled to 
clear up obscurities which had previously baffled 
the ingenuity of historians ; but, in many others, 
he has been incautiously betrayed into imitating 
their very defects, their national partialities, their 
mannerism, and their immoderate love of theory. 
We may add, that he is deficient in ecclesiastical 
learning, and not very well versed in the legal 
antiquities of the empire; he is consequently 





unsatisfactory whenever he touches on the state 
of Germanic society. These are great defects ; 
yet there can be no doubt that his book has con- 
siderable merit. Though his style often wants 
elegance, it is perspicuous and pure ; though his 
narrative is perpetually impeded by transitions 
from one subject to another, it is generally ani- 
mated: his judgment is, for the most part, 
sound ; and his industry is worthy of great praise. 
If we add, that though several portions of his 
subject have been much better treated,—with at 
once greater erudition, accuracy, and elegance,— 
the book, as a whole, is the best, or rather the 
least imperfect, that has appeared either in 
this country or in France,—the least imperfect 
even in Germany, prior to the present century, 
—we shall have said as much in its praise as 
even the author can rationally expect. 

But general observations, however just, cannot 
bear conviction to the understanding; and, there- 
fore, circumscribed as are our limits, we proceed 
to notice a few of what we regard as the imper- 
fections of the work. 

In an ambitious volume like the present, 
which, in every chapter, exhibits a spirit of dog- 
matism not exactly becoming an unpractised 
writer, we might have expected some learned 
disquisition on the different races of men inha- 
biting the vast regions of Germany and Gaul. 
Surely some attempt should have been made to 
distinguish tribes, distinct alike in language, in- 
stitutions, and manners. If Cesar could recog- 
nize in Gaul three races essentially different, 
the same acuteness of observation might have 
been extended to the countries beyond, no less 
than on this side, the Rhine. To say that “the 
endeavours to trace the great Teutonic branch 
of the present population of Europe beyond the 
period of its first conflicts with the Romans, have 
been productive of results fewer in number and 
of more uncertain value, than most other inves- 
tigations of this nature,” is not exactly the way, 
especially in a writer who promises to be volu- 
minous, to satisfy the inquisitive reader. We are 
no friends to speculations which have merely 
ingenuity to support them; but, we are confi- 
dent, important results might be, and, indeed, 
have been, obtained from sober investigation 
into such subjects. Affinity of language is, 
above all others, the most useful guide in pur- 
suing the migrations of people; and had this 
obvious test been applied, we should not be dis- 
missed from the threshold of inquiry without one 
word of information. 

In describing the religion of the ancient Ger- 
mans, the writer is almost as unsatisfactory as 
on the preceding subject. In fact, he has scarcely 
added anything to the information which, when 
school-boys, we found in the pages of Caesar and 
Tacitus. Yet the Druidical system is now better 
understood than it was in thej days; and as to 
that which succeeded it,— hich we now 
call the Scandinavian, and which prevailed 
throughout the whole region—the publication of 
the Voluspa, the Edda of Snorro Sturlesm and of 
the Icelandic sages, has thrown a blaze of light 
on the subject. But our author is evidently un- 
acquainted with these venerable remains of anti- 
quity, no less than with the elaborate commen- 
taries of the Danish and Swedish critics. When 
he tells us that the Eddas are “ supposed to have 
been written in the thirteenth century,” he suffi- 
ciently proves how little qualified he is to write 
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on the mythology of the northern nations, Had 
he perused only the preface of Snorro to the 


later Edda, such an assertion would never have | 
escaped him; still less, had he known that the | 
| merous, and the inaccuracies so manifest, they 


elder Edda may be referred to the tenth century. 
Both are of far greater antiquity; many of the tra- 


ditions are alluded to in the Arabian writers,— | 
nay, even in those of the Hindus and of the Ma- | 
gian Persians. And in what little he does say of | 
Thus, 


(p. 93, 504, 772,) he inclines to the novel opinion, | 


the religion, he is not always accurate. 


that though the ancient Germans had temples, 


they had no idols. Yet, when the Anglo-Saxon | 
missionary, Willibrord, was in Frisia, one of his | 


brother monks (Wicbert) threw down an idol to 


the ground, and destroyed the temple in which | 


it stood.!’ Another missionary (we have mis- 
laid the reference,) showed so much zeal, even 
on that sacred island, Heligoland, in demolishing 
idols, that though he did not lose his life, as 
Wicbert did, he was speedily banished from the 
place. Again, the mention of idols in the early 
canons of the Germanic church,? in the epistles 
of the missionaries, and in the acts of saints, is 
so frequent, that we are at a loss how to account 
for this strange opinion. If no faith is to be 
placed in the evidence, not of one, but of a suc- 
cession of eye-witnesses, adieu to all records of 
the past. 

What we have already advanced is suffi- 
ciently glaring; but what will be the surprise 
of the reader, when he hears (p. 777) that 
two most eminent missionaries, one of whom 
probably died before the other was born, and 
whose lives, passed in regions remote from 
each other, are as distinct as those of any two 
men of the middle ages, have been gravely con- 
founded with each other? They are Columba, 
abbot of Iona, and Columbanus, abbot, first of 
Luxenil, in France, next of Bobbio, in Lom- 
bardy; the former dying in 560, the latter in 
615. Mr. Greenwood more than once refers 
to Bollandus: had he looked into that useful, 
however much neglected work, (Acta SS. Dec. 
Junii ix), or into Pinkerton (Vitae Sanctorum 
Scotiz), or into Mabillon (Acta SS. Ord. S. 
Ben. See. IT.), or into Baronius (Annales Eccles. 
cum notis Pagi), into Canisius, (Lectiones An- 
tiquee, tom. i, p. 674), or even into so common 
a book as Fleury, (Histoire Ecclesiastique, tom. 
vii. p. 510, and tom. viii.) assuredly he would 
not so grossly have blundered. And while 
on this subject, we must increase the severity 
of the censure, by asking, how one who exer- 
cised so great an influence on Gaul,—on her 
nobles and princes, no less than her warriors and 
serfs, and whose learning was so respectable,‘ 
has been so briefly dismissed? Surely he who 
had so great a share in the moral improvement 
of a great country, deserved more notice from a 
voluminous historian. With the same reason 
we might ask, why are the predecessors of Co- 
lumbanus,— Maur and his associates, not intro- 
duced into this ponderous volume? Yet their 
moral influence was immense. We might go 
farther back still, and demand, why, in a book 
which professes to trace the progress, and to 
draw a faithful portrait of religion, names so 
illustrious as Avitus of Vienne,’ and Cesarius 
of Arles,§ are omitted,—men not more distin- 
guished for their zeal, than for their literary 


1 Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S. Ben. tom. ii. 

2 See Hertzheim, Concilia Germania, in a multitude of 
places. 

3 Epistole S. Bonifacii. 

4 His chief works are to be found in the Magna Biblio- 
theca Patrum, in the proper century. Some of his poetry 
may also be seen in Canisius, Lectiones Antique, edit. 
Basnage. 

5 Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S. Ben. Pref. ad tom. ii. 
ar omtes: ge dastituto. 

Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S. Ben. Pref. -i. No.5. 
De Missione S. Mauri in Galiias. a ae 
4 ie, ae SS. Die Feb. v. 
lem, Die Augusti xxvii. The chief writings of 
are to be found in the Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum. = 








acquirements,—men whose virtues and whose 
genius would do honour to the most enlightened 
period of the world? Many such questions we 
might ask, but where the omissions are so nu- 


would be useless. 

We do not at all exaggerate, when we say, 
that the inaccuracies, to which we have just 
alluded, are too numerous to be even briefly 
indicated in this Paper. Even the dates and 
names are so confounded, as to mislead the 
reader who has not especially studied the ec- 
clesiastical literature of the country. Thus, 
(p. 788), and he quotes Bede for the statement, 
he tells us that Wilfrid was restored to his see 
in 786; yet that prelate died in 709.1. This may 
be an error of the press,—an inexcusable one, 
however,—but what are we to think, when we read 
(p. 801) that “ the successes of Boniface are best 
summed up in the report which he sent to his 
friend Cuthbert, Bishop of Durham, in the year 
745”? At first, when we perused the sentence, 
we could not trust to the evidence of the eyes; 
but ¢here is the passage, an unexampled instance 
of—something which we have no wish to desig- 
nate. We thought the fact was known to every 
body, that there was no Bishop of Durham until 
near two centuries and a half after this period. 
We may add, that no one of the name of Cuth- 
bert ever sat in that see. Nor could the author 
mean the celebrated Cuthbert, bishop of Lindis- 
farne, who died in 687.2 Again, we are told that 
an Irishman, “ Ecgbert, the superior of Iona,” 
distinguished himself greatly in the mission to 
Germany. Now this Egbert was an Anglo- 
Saxon, and was never abbot of that monastery ; 
on the contrary, he was educated at the school 
of York. ‘There were many of the name, but 
how this Egbert could be confounded with the 
one mentioned by Bede, one that must have 
flourished half a century before, is not very evi- 
dent.s 

In relating the history of the introduction of 
Christianity into Germany, Mr. Greenwood no- 
tices very few of the men who had a hand in this 
salutary work. He dwells, indeed, on the labours 
of Boniface (our Saxon Winfred) ; but much of 
what he writes concerning that celebrated man 
is sure to lead the inexpericnced reader astray. 
Still more unjust is his character of Emmeran 
and of St. Corbinian, who restored the text of 
the Gospel in Bavaria. It has evidently been 
his aim to sully, as much as he can, the fame of 
both. Of Corbinian we shall assert, without fear 
of confutation, that a better man, even in an 
age of great men, never hazarded his life in 
the service of religion; intrepid, zealous for 
morality, no less than for the infant church, and 
determined not to spare “wickedness in high 
places,” he did more for Bavaria than any mis- 
sionary that ever explored that benighted region. 
Comparing him with the bishops of our own 
days,—the very models of courtesy to princes,— 
Mr. Greenwood may think him “ insolent” and 
“insulting”; but, like Columbanus, who so 
nobly withstood the depravity of kings, this mis- 
sionary will be reverenced by every right- 
minded reader. In regard to Emmeran, who 
is treated with equal injustice, surely some in- 
formation might have been found prior to the 
biographer Meginfred, who lived four centuries 
after the missionary. ‘The truth is, that the 
ecclesiastical learning of our author is so cir- 
cumscribed, that he is compelled to follow the 
relations of modern German writers, except 
where the collections of Canisius can assist him. 
In another place (p. 787), we are informed that 





1 Bollandiste, Acta SS. Die Aprilis xxiv. 

2 Id. Acta SS. Die Martii xx. 

3 Historia Ecclesiast. lib. v. cap. 4. For the different 
Egberts, see Alford, Annales Ecclesia Anglo-Saxonice, 
tom. ii. & iii, 

4 Mabillon, Acta SS, Ord, S, Ben, Seculum III. Pars 1. 





Gregory the Great “ affected to undervalue 
learning.” He did no such thing; unless by 
“learning” is meant that vain theoretic ten- 


dency of the mind, so conspicuous in writers of 


| the third and fourth centuries. On the contrary, 


his extant correspondence will show that he was 
remarkably solicitous for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge ; and that he zealously enjoined the 
establishment of schools, where the languages 
and the liberal arts might be taught. Let Can- 
terbury bear witness to his enlightened endea- 
vours. We may add, that the same object was 
pursued by all the popes of this period; nor will 
the selection of Theodore of Cilicia, or the influ- 
ence he exercised over the constitution of Eng- 
land, ever be forgotten." 

We have already censured the absence of all 
information in regard to the influence of the 
priesthood over the civilization of France, 
‘This is the more inexcusable, as the materials 
for such an inquiry are most abundant, and as, 
in reality, a portion of them has been turned to 
good account by many writers—most recently 
by M. Guizot.2. The omission is equally re- 
markable in regard to Germany. ‘The monu- 
ments of the period are absolutely filled with the 
relation of what the Benedictine monks in par- 
ticular effected in this respect. Schools were 
attached to every monastery and to every cathe- 
dral; the poor were educated gratuitously ; and 
of the progress made in liberal studies, the nu- 
merous writings of the period exhibit abundant 
proof. Nor was this learning confined to the 
monks, or the secular ecclesiastics: even the 
nuns read the Latin authors,—many the Greek ; 
abundant evidence of which may be found in 
the Epistles of Boniface, in the Lives of several 
English saints by English nuns. That the Ger- 
man apostle greatly encouraged such studies, 
is incontrovertible; and it is pleasing to per- 
ceive how, in the midst of his almost super- 
human labours, he corresponded in the Latin 
language with the abbesses and nuns of England, 
We remember more than one letter in which 
the recluse describes, in a manner which she is 
evidently conscious will obtain his approbation, 
the course of the profane studies. ‘The Anglo- 
Saxon monasteries, prior to the ninth century, 
were, indeed, cradles of learning. Germany felt 
the benefit of this glorious spirit,—for to England 
is the Empire almost wholly indebted for its 
religion and mental culture. ‘The ecclesiastics 
of Gaul showed little disposition to forsake their 
ease, “ to carry their very lives in their hands” 
into that abode of heathen darkness and cruelty. 
Hence it was that they were so justly reproached 
by Gregory the Great, in his correspondence 
with Augustine; and that succeeding popes, 
down to the end of the following century, re- 
newed the complaint. ‘This fact is exceedingly 
honourable to our ancestors; and it is equally 
so to the monastic order which had enrolled 
such enlightened and intrepid men among its 
members. Well may Mabillon, the erudite an- 
nalist of the Benedictines, exult in the good 
effected by the order,—good, not merely in reli- 
gious missions and in literature,’ but in the arts 
of life, especially in the most indispensable art, 
agriculture.t Once for all, we repeat the ques- 
tion, why has Mr. Greenwood, in so dogmatic, 
ambitious, and ample a work, almost wholly 
omitted so important and so interesting a sub- 


ject? 


We had marked many other subjects for ani- 





1 Beda, Historia Ecclesiastica, lib. 1. cap. 23—28. Opera 
S. Gregori Magni, edit. Bened. passim. i a 

2 Histoire de la Civilisation en France, tom. iet i. 

3 Acta SS. Ord. S. Ben. Pref. ad Sec. 111. No. 2, De 
Germania per nostros ad Christianam Religionem adducta. 
No. 4, De Litterarum Studiis per Benedictinos institutis in 
Germania, e . 

4 ldem, No. 5, De Cultu Soli Germanici per Benedic- 
tinos.— We cannot too much admire the vast, and, at the 
same time, accurate, erudition of this writer. 
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madversion ; but we have, we hope, said enough | 
to justify the strictures with which we com- 
menced. No duty is more responsible than that 
of criticism ; and where blame is attached, how- 
ever deservedly, to an author, the critic ought, 
in fairness, to explain the grounds on which it 
rests. Other writers, frightened by the huge 
size of the volume, and by the ostentatious dis- 
play of authorities, may, as is too often the case, 
satisfy themselves, and still more the author, by 
general expressions of commendation. In reality, 
it is no light matter to sit in judgment on such 
a subject and such a work. The elaborate ap- 
pearance of the book was not the only circum- 
stance which induced us to pay more than ordi- 
nary attention to it: it came from one who, if 
he has not the name, exercises the functions of 
historical professor in an English University. 
That, if we may judge from the first performance, 
he is not too well qualified for his chair, is not 
likely to create much surprise, when we consider 
that neither of the professors at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge has evinced greater qualifications for the 
post. The truth is, superficial knowledge is 
now so general, even where we have a right to 
expect a great deal more, that the only surprise 
would be, if a professor should arise in any of 
our seats of learning, completely qualified for 
the duties he has to discharge. 

How the future volumes of the work may be 
executed, we have no right to predict. One 
thing, however, is clear, that if the author be 
not a young man, he would do weil to omit, in 
toto, the ecclesiastical portion of his subject. 
He is unacquainted with the very elements of 
the science; and years after years must pass, 
—whatever his diligence—before he has ac- 
quired extent and solidity of information suffi- 
cient to give his statements weight with the 
well-informed reader. 

In conclusion, we readily repeat, what we ob- 
served at the commencement, that whatever be 
its defects, this is the least imperfect Germanic 
history (as far as it goes) that has yet appeared 
in this country or in France. We know not, 
indeed, that there is a better one in Germany 
itself, for the modern writers of that nation are, 
for the most part, ill acquainted with their 
ancient ecclesiastical stores. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, that a history of Germany, at 
once comprehensive, accurate, critical, and im- 
partial, has yet to be written. Probably it will 
never be written; for the drudgery would be so 
great, the expense of books so enormous, the 
necessary qualifications in the author so high, 
that centuries may elapse before any one appears 
at once able and willing to undertake the task. 





Narrative of a Journey from Lima to Para, 
across the Andes and down the Amazon, §c. 
By Lieut. W. Smyth and Mr. F. Lowe. 8vo. 
Murray. 

Tue contemplation of a voyage down the greatest 

river of the globe, has in it wherewithal to ex- 

cite the most sluggish, or to exhaust the most 
active imagination. What an endless succession 
of majestic objects present themselves to the 
mind’s eye as we fancy ourselves borne down the 
great flood of the river of Amazons! At one time, 
the stream, hemmed in by perpendicular moun- 
tains whose summits are lost in the clouds, 
foams through a deep abyss: at another, it ex- 
pands amidst receding woods, till its placid 
surface meets the horizon. Behind, Winter sits 
throned on the snowy crest of the Andes; around 
are boundless, ever-verdant forests, filled with 


scribed by the narrow circle of his perceptions, 
that, without the aid of memory or imagination, 
he could scarcely ever arrive at the idea of sub- 
limity. Hence it is, that the explorers of the 
river of Amazons seem, with few exceptions, to 
be quite sunk in, or overshadowed by, the luxu- 
riance of surrounding nature, and bring away with 
them, from a land teeming with novelties, none 
but the most vague and monotonous impressions. 


The early historical records of this great river 
correspond with its scenery. What a daring, 
romantic exploit was that of Orellana, who, in the 
year 1538 first intrusted himself to its wild cur- 
rent, and drifted down its course from the Andes 
to the Atlantic Ocean! ‘Then followed the un- 
happy Orsua, to whose story Dr. Southey’s pen has 
given popularity. Lieut. Smyth says, in a note, 
regarding the last rapid of the river Huallaga, 
called Salto de Aguirre, ‘We supposed this 
name to have some reference to the murderer of 
Orsua ; but our inquiries as to its origin failed 
altogether in obtaining information.” ‘The truth 
is, that the Indians, to whom our author proba- 
bly directed his inquiries, are utterly ignorant 
of historical names; and facts are so magnified 
and distorted in their traditions, as to be scarcely 
recognizable. The history of Orsua and Aguirre 
forms, nevertheless, the basis of one of their most 
splendid tales. The Spaniards of those countries 
believe, that the expedition of Orsua descended 
the river of Moyobamba into the Huallaga, a few 
leagues above the Salto de Aguirre ; they add also, 
what our author will, no doubt, very justly deny, 
that, close to the Salto, on the rocks of the defile 
called the Pongo (properly Puncz, which, in the 
Peruvian language, means a door, or pass, and 
not the end of a mountain, as Lieut. Smyth sup- 
poses), is an inscription in large letters, thought 
to have been cut by Aguirre. When the rage 
of romantic adventure began to abate, the Jesuit 
missionaries commenced their labours: Texeira 
and D’Acunha contributed by their narratives, 
Fritz by his map, to throw light on the course 
of the river of Amazons. ‘To these explorers 
succeeded M. de la Condamine, in 1743, who 
descended the river from its remotest navigable 
point. So ably did that celebrated Academician 
avail himself of his opportunities, and so remiss 
have been all the more recent explorers of the 
giant stream of the Amazons, that his survey of 
its course is still the sole material on which geo- 
graphers can rely, scarcely anything pretending 
to geographical correctness having been added 
to it, until the publication of the volume now 
before us. 

We shall now follow our author on his route, 
the narrative of which is written with a modesty, 
clearness, and simplicity, calculated to inspire 
the fullest confidence. If he alludes but rarely, 
and but dryly, to the magnificent scenery around 
him—if he discovers but little of that enthusiasm 
which is disposed, in the midst of novelty, to 
see much that is wonderful, he makes amends 
for this seeming insensibility by a natural un- 
adorned style, which preserves in all he describes 
the colours of reality. Let us add, too, that his 
drawings show him to be not only a clever artist, 
but one also who feels profoundly the beauties of 
nature. The circumstances which first led Lieut. 
Smyth to entertain the design of descending, 
and, as far as possible, of surveying the Ama- 
zons (or Marafion, as he more generally calls 
the river), are thus stated by him at the com- 
mencement of his volume ;— 

“In the month of June, 1834, His Majesty's ship 
Samarang, Captain C. H. Paget, arrived at Callao 





countless vegetable forms. But, alas! how in- 
commensurate is man with nature! From an 
advantageous position, the human atom may, no 
doubt, occasionally catch a glimpse of the vast 


and sublime; but, in general, he is so circum- | entertained by our Consul-General B, H. Wilson, 
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and remained stationary there for the three months 
| previous to her final departure for England, the time 
| of service being expired. During her stay, I visited 
the interesting city of Lima as often as the duties of 
the ship would permit, where I was most hospitably 


Esq., to whose kindness both myself and my compa- 
nion are deeply indebted. 

“ Through the introduction of the Consul-General 
I became acquainted with an English resident, Mr. 
John Thomas, who invited me to take a trip with 
him to Lurin to see the ruins of the ancient city of 
Pachacamac, which lies in a fertile and most beau- 
tifully-picturesque valley, about six leagues to the 
southward. It was on this occasion that Mr. Thomas 
first intimated to me the idea of penetrating the 
Montaiia, as the interior is always styled, as far as 
Mayro, where, by all accounts, there was to be found 
a large and navigable river called the Pachitea, 
which, communicating with the Ucayali, opened a 
direct route by the Maraiion to the Atlantic.” 

A scheme of exploration promising such de- 
sirable results, not merely to the Peruvian repub- 
lic, but to the commercial world in general, was 
warmly encouraged by the British residents in 
Lima: Lieut. Smyth found no difficulty in ob- 
taining the sanction of the officer.commanding 
our ships of war on the station ; and, many volun- 
teering to accompany him, he selected, as the 
partner of his toils, a young brother officer, Mr. 
Frederick Lowe. The Peruvian government 
was also invited to countenance the expedition, 
and it acceded to the request, appointing officers 
to escort our adventurous pair as far as the con- 
fluence of the Ucayali with the Marajion. This 
was, in fact, taking all the difficulties off our 
author's hands, and ifthe Peruvian government 
had been able to perform but a sixth part of what 
it promised, every tittle, no doubt, of the original 
plan of discovery, would have been successfully 
executed. 

The expedition set forward on the 20th of Sep- 
tember. ‘he road from Lima to Cerro de Pasco 
has been so frequently described, that it requires 
little notice on the present occasion. A constant 
ascent of about ninety miles between bare un- 
sightly sun-burnt rocks, conducts from the torrid 
climate of the sea-shore to the pass of the Andes, 
called the Portachuelo, about 15,500 feet above 
the level of the sea. Here our travellers were 
greeted by a snow-storm. The ground was 
covered with snow; all was darkness above, and 
the difficulty of respiration, with the other un- 
easiness usually experienced at very great eleva- 
tions (called by the Spaniards puna), was felt by 
our author, who characteristically styles it “ sea- 
sickness.” From the western pass of the Andes, 
the road goes for about 100 miles over elevated, 
naked, cheerless plains to Cerro de Pasco, itself 
14,278 feet above the sea, and the fitting capital 
of a region of driving hail or snow, tremendous 
thunder-storms, or, at the best, of lurid sunshine. 
Our author makes us well acquainted with it in 
a few words :— 

“ We arrived in a cold rain, and our first impres- 
sion of it was by no means favourable: it being Sun- 
day, the people were paddling about the muddy 
streets dressed in all the colours of the rainbow. We 
passed in single file, making no small splash, and 
the wondering Indians gazed at us in silence. Dr. 
Valdizan conducted us to an unoccupied house be- 
longing to his brother, whose kindness and hospitality 
to us were most liberal. 

“The town, on entering it, much resembles many 
of the villages in South Wales: that is to say, it is 
irregularly built on very uneven ground, rising in 
hills broken and bare ; the houses are whitewashed, 
and some of them, besides the door, have a small 
glazed window ; the better sort have fire-places, for 
which luxury they are indebted to our countrymen, 
for before their arrival they only used ‘ braseros,’ or 
pans containing heated coals. In some of the houses 
they have an idle and dirty plan of having a hole 
with a trap-door where the hearth should be, for the 
reception of coals: this is quite in accordance with 
the natural indolence of the country, for the labour 
of bringing in a box of coals two or three times a-day 
would be too severe a service for them to perform. 

“Cerro Pasco is divided into three districts— 
Cheupimarca, Yanacancha, and Santa Rosa ;—each 
of these has its church and priest. The population 
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fluctuates according to the state of the mines, for 
when a productive mine is discovered, the Indians 
flock in from the country round to work at it: the 
average number may be taken at from 12,000 to 
16,000. There are two squares: the principal one 
is called Cheupimarca, the other is called the Square 
of Commerce, where the market is held, which is well 
supplied with meat, fruit, and vegetables, from all 
the country round for many leagues. In the square 
of Cheupimarca is the cathedral, a building much 
like an English barn in its exterior, except that the 
latter would be built with more architectural regu- 
larity. ‘The inside is little better than the out, and 
is adorned with a few gilded saints. The streets are 
dirty and irregular, and run in every direction: the 
suburbs are nothing more than a confused collection 
of dirty-looking mud cottages, which are hastily 
erected when required for the convenience of the 
miners, near any new mine that is opened, whilst 
those that are near a mine that has done working 
are deserted ; consequently the town is constantly 
altering its form. ‘The mouths of the mines are fre- 
quently in the middle of the streets, which makes 
walking at night very dangerous, as there is no bar- 
ricade or light hung near them. * 

“There seems to be little society; indeed the 
difficulty of going from one house to another prevents 
it, as the streets are impassable for any description 
of vehicle, and, from their dirty state, walking is 
anything but pleasant. We found that the eleva- 
tion of this place produced a difficulty of breathing, 
particularly in ascending, which created an unplea- 
sant tightness across the chest ; of this all new comers 
are very sensible, and it is only after a residence of 
some time that the lungs become accustomed to the 
rare state of the atmosphere. We were informed 
that water boils here at 92° Fahrenheit, and we had 
proof that its power of scalding is very weak. Coal 
of all description is found in abundance a short 
distance from the town: we were told by an English 
resident that provisions were very dear. The Qui- 
chua language is generally spoken by the miners and 
lower orders, few of whom know Spanish.” 

On the eastern side of the plain of Cerro de 
Pasco are the sources of the Huallaga. In de- 
scending the deep valley through which this 
river flows, a surprising and most agreeable 
change of climate is experienced, even after the 
journey of a few hours. But a journey of three 
days brings us to what may be called, so far as 
climate is concerned, a terrestrial Paradise. In 
this enviable position, at an absolute elevation 
of 8,200 feet, and immediately above the line of 
dense wood, and almost perpetual rain, stands 
the town of Huannco, with the usual share of 
dilapidation and other tokens of Spanish-Ame- 
rican decline, poverty, and inertness. In this 
cam Lieut. Smyth began to feel painfully how 
ittle confidence could be placed in the promises 
of the Peruvian government, which, besides 
being poor, is feeble also, so that the commands 
of its highest authorities are easily evaded or 
thwarted by these in subordinate situations. Ne- 
vertheless, with the insuflicient escort and inade- 
quate number of mules and Indians, placed at his 
disposal, he crossed the river, and set forward to 
attempt the most difficult part of his proposed 
journey—viz. to proceed to Pozuzu, a few days 
east of the Huallaga, and thence force his way to 
the port of Mayro, where navigation in canoes is 
said to commence a short distance above the 
Pachitea. ‘These places—viz. Pozuzu and Mayro 
(both flourishing missionary stations till depopu- 
lated by the small-pox towards the close of the 
last century) are but two days’ journey asunder ; 
but, to the natural difliculties of the country be- 
tween them was to be added, the extreme reluc- 
tance of the Indians (whose services as guides 
and carriers are, on such ocasions, indispensable) 
to enter the country of the savage Cashibos, who 
are reputed cannibals. Here lay, or seemed to 
lie, the great obstacle to the expedition. On the 
journey to Muiia, on the right bank of the Hu- 
allaga, difficulties seemed to multiply at every 
step; soldiers deserted, Indians lagged behind, 





| to be, to inform him of the desertion of the mule- 


the forests grew denser, and incessant rain 
made the paths nearly impassable. From Mujfia 
the route to Pozuzu strikes off south-eastwards 
across the hills: the road or path had fallen into 
disuse for many years—or, in other words, but 
few traces of the road still remained. Here, then, 
where matters come to a sort of crisis, we shall 
travel over a part of the ground with our author. 

“November Ist—We all started at nine, a.m., 
except the Colonel, who remained for the reinforce- 
ments we expected from Panao. This we concluded 
and hoped would be our last journey on horseback : 
the day brightened on us, and with the powers the | 
Colonel possessed everything seemed to promise our | 
being soon at Mayro. We had scarcely ascended the | 
hill over the town when it began to rain, and the 
paths, already knee-deep in mud, became exceedingly 
difficult for the beasts to wade through, and their 
extreme depth and narrowness obliged us often to 
dismount. In many places large trees had fallen 
across the road, which forced us to alight to allow the 
animals to pass under them, and in others they had 
to climb over large blocks of stone. 

“ Vegetation here was extremely luxuriant: the 
whole forest formed one continued mass, interwoven 
by creepers, and covered with moss of many different | 
kinds, and of the most exquisite colours. 

“In many parts the bogs through which the road 
lay were deep enough to allow the beasts to sink up | 
to their bellies: they had been originally covered | 
with logs, making what is called, in the United States, | 
a * Corduroy’ road, but which the rains had rotted 
and left only as obstructions ; and some of the paths 
were so narrow, and so close to the edge, that the 
passage was most hazardous. Added to these impe- 
diments, there were three rapid streams to pass, 
which after heavy rain become so swollen as to be 
very dangerous. In one, the ford is a narrow shelf 
of slippery rock, forming a ledge between the upper | 
and lower parts of a waterfall, which threatens to | 
wash the traveller into the abyss below, which was | 
not less than a thousand feet deep. An Englishman 
may, perhaps, be somewhat amused at our giving the 
name of road to such a pass, and to make it a prac- 
ticable road for commerce would cost a considerable 
sum of money. From the position of the mountzins | 
we were not able to discover, or learn from the In- 
dians, any way by which by lengthening it it could 
be improved ; the ridges extend from south to north, 
and as Pozuzu is nearly due east from Huanuco, 
the route lies directly across them. 

“ We found no other accommodations but small 
sheds, called * Tambos,’ which are like the hovels in 
England in the fields, for cattle to stand under in 
rainy weather: these places were, however, a great 
comfort to us, for during our journey down it rained 
very heavily, and any shelter was acceptable. The 
air at the top of the mountain over Muna was ex- 
tremely cold, the thermometer as low as 54°, with a 
drizzling rain, and the ground thoroughly wet. Here 
we remained for the night, under a shed called 
* Tambo nuevo.’ ” 

All who have read accounts of travels in the 
Peruvian Andes must have often trembled at 
descriptions of swinging bridges, or of clamber- 
ing up rocks, and sliding down precipices on the 
backs of mules. Here, too, we have perilous 
ground to tread on, and singular hair-breadth 
escapes :— 

“ We crossed two streams, and ascended the ¢ Cu- 
esta de Cushi.’ From thence to Pozuzu, with little 
exception, was one continued descent, following the 
course or ravine of the river Consuelo by an ex- 
tremely narrow, and in some places dangerous, road. 
In the course of this descent Major Beltran’s horse 
trod too near the edge of the precipice, the earth 
gave way, and the poor animal fell about 1500 feet, 
bounding from rock to rock like a stone ; the Major 
saved himself by an extraordinary exertion of dex- 
terous activity, caught the edge of the path with his 
hands, and thus recovered his footing.” 

The failure of the enterprise originally contem- 
plated-—the survey of the upper portion of the 
Ucayali—is thus related :— 

“ November 7th._We sent a messenger with all 
speed to Panao, where we supposed Colonel Althaus 
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teers, and beg him to make his appearance here, in 
order that with his authority, and the powers with 
which he was invested, he might force the Indians to 
obedience. In the afternoon we received a letter 
from him, dated on the 3rd from Muiia, stating that 
he had sent fifteen more people, and that he was 
unwell, but hoped soon to be with us in Pozuzu; 
we therefore resolved to pass the river as soon as we 
should receive the reinforcement, which we thought 
would arrive the following day; but (as we might 
have expected) they fell in with our deserters, who 
advised them not to advance. 

* On the 9th, none of the people appearing, Ma- 
jor Beltran sent Lieutenant Azcarate to look for 
them, but after a day’s fruitless search he returned 
without having seen a single person. In the after- 
noon the man who had charge of the fifteen Indians 
made his appearance, but brought two only, the rest 


| having deserted on the road. During the night an- 


other soldier deserted while on sentry, and with him 
four more of the Indians. 

“The 11th brought us letters from Colonel Al- 
thaus, informing us that he had sent twenty-five 
more men, but not one of them reached our encamp- 
ment. We now clearly saw the reluctance of the 
Indians to accompany us was such, that no assistance 
was to be expected from them, and without them it 
was impossible to get on ; our stock of provisions too 
was daily diminishing, while we remained inactive. 

“ We were thus left destitute of all means of pro- 
secuting our journey in the course which we had 
planned; but, determined not to abandon the object 
of our enterprise, so long as any chance of attaining 
it by other means remained, we decided upon return- 
ing to Huanuco, and from thence embarking in ca- 
noes at Cocheros, on the Huallaga, to descend that 
river to the mouth of the Chipurana, which falls into 
it from the eastward, and to ascend the latter river, 
and its tributary the Yanayacu, as high as the canoes 
could go, and then crossing that part of the Pampa 
del Sacramento by land, to proceed down the Santa 
Catalina to Sarayacu. From this place we hoped 
that the letters we had for the missionary priest, 
Padre Plaza, would procure us the assistance neces- 
sary to enable us to attain our object, by reversing 
our plan, and by proceeding up the Ucayali and 
Pachitea, to arrive at Mayro.” 

Lieut. Smyth, resolved to make the most of 
circumstances, now embarked on the Huallaga, 
which, though it appears a small stream on the 
eastern slope of the Andes, would be thought a 
great river in Europe. As the country through 
which the Huallaga flows has been already de- 
scribed by various writers, and, as our author 
seems to have descended the river too rapidly to 
enjoy the opportunity of gathering much infor- 
mation, we shall pass over this portion of his route, 
only expressing our regret that he has not more 
frequently told us the breadth of the river, and 
other little matters of fact; such details being, 
after all, the pillars which support the fabrics of 
imagination. He says, too, that the salt-hills at 
Pilluana are covered with an efflorescence of 
salt; whereas, Poeppig, who deserves much atten- 
tion, assures us, that they are composed of hori- 
zontal strata of rock-salt (a formation widely dis- 
tributed through the valley of the Huallaga), 
covered with a layer of loose sand. Our author's 
examination of those hills was evidently superfi- 
cial. This allusion to the German naturalist re- 
cals to our minds another observation. Lieut. 
Smyth seems to suppose that the defeat of his 
attempt to reach the Ucayali by the way of Mayro 
was, in some measure, attributable to the jea- 
lousy of the people of Huanuco, who imagined 
that, in case of his success, the trade, at present 
in their hands, might be diverted into a new 
channel. But the truth is, that all the Spanish- 
Americans of the interior dislike change, reform, 
and improvement of every kind, and dread, above 
all things, the superiority of European enter- 
prise. Hence it was that Poeppig was detained 
(not closely imprisoned, as our author seems to 
suppose) three months at Juanjuay, a rumour 
having gone abroad that he was surveying the 
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river and the mines, preparatory to an invasion 
by his countrymen, the “ Jngleses.” ; 

Nothing novel occurred on the journey (of 
about 120 miles) from the Huallaga to the Ucay- 
ali, At Santa Catalina, our travellers first met 
with Padre Plaza, the chief of the mission at Sa- 
rayacu, on whom now their only hopes of success 
depended. 

“He is a rather short and fat person, between 
sixty and seventy years of age, with a good-humoured 
countenance, and no sooner had we disengaged our- 
selves from his arms, than the Indian women began, 
but with more fervour, a similar welcome: not con- 
tented with kissing and hugging, they dragged us, 
with their arms entwined about our persons, to their 
houses, expressing themselves all the time delighted 
to see us, in the only Spanish word they knew, 
‘ Amigo.’ Here a newsceneawaited us,—that of form- 
ing a friendship with the male part of the commu- 
nity.” 

The Ucayali, where first entered, was a mile 
and a half wide. The canoes, ascending this 
magnificent river a few leagues, entered the 
creek, on which stands the little town of Sa- 
rayacu. 

“Nothing could exceed the beautiful wildness of 
this part of the navigation. The lower trees were 
generally about one-third deep in the water, owing 
to the high state of the Ucayali, while those on the 
high ground towered over our heads, throwing them- 
selves partially across the creek, and forming on each 
side a romantic and picturesque avenue; while the 
water, being covered with a weed (called, in Spanish, 
lechugina), had the appearance of a clean-swept 
grass alley, through which we glided at a quict and 
slow pace. We occasionally met canoes managed 
by women, who, taking fright at our appearance, 
darted under the trees into the thicket, to avoid 
being seen. 

“The scenery was very much enlivened by great 
numbers of the feathered tribe, who hopped and 
sported from branch to branch immediately over our 
heads; and the effect was heightened by occasional 
whoops from the Indians, and the hollow sounds of 
the bobona (a wooden trumpet, made by them), to 
announce our approach.” 

Now commenced the important business of 
discussing with the venerable priest the practi- 
cability of ascending the river to Mayro. But 
here was another heavy disappointment. He 


inquired into our travellers’ means, and _pro-. 


nounced them insufficient. To the official letter 
addressed to him on the subject, he wrote the 
following reply :— 

“To Don Pedro Beltran.—Satisfied with the re- 
quest made in your official letter of yesterday, I have 
examined minutely the effects which you have 
brought to undertake the voyage to the Pachitea ; 
and as, for this great enterprise, it may be necessary 
to take two or three hundred men of this country, 
it is impossible that the few effects referred to can 
defray even the expense of the provisions for the 
maintenance of those who must accompany us. From 
this place to the Pachitea is reckoned from fifteen 
to twenty days’ journey, and from thence to Mayro 
eight orten; and in such an expedition we ought 
to take into consideration the delays and other ob- 
stacles which always occur: moreover, the present 
season is very adverse, as the inundation of the rivers 
will not permit a secure encampment sooner than 
the months of August, September, and October. All 
which information I state, in order that the supreme 
Government may act as it may find most conveni- 
ent. God protect you. 

“* Friar Manvet Praza.” 

No arguments could induce him to alter his 
opinion, nor is there any reason to suppose that 
he was influenced by sinister feelings. It was not 
to be expected that the dictates of sheer prudence 
could be easily overruled in a person of his years. 
Our travellers remained a month in Sarayacu; 
the history and description of which are not un- 
interesting. 

“When Padre Plaza first took charge of this 
mission in 1801, he found everything in a very im- 
perfect state ; neither a church nor a convento had 


been built, and his predecessors had lived in a miser- 
able manner in a wretched hovel. He set about 
improvements with zeal and activity ; and, with the 
assistance of Padre Mariana de Jesus, the present 
priest of Chasuta, he built a church and convento, 
and formed the plan of the town. The abandonment 
of the neighbouring missions had the necessary con- 
sequence of adding to the population of Sarayacu ; 
and by the year 1822 it had greatly increased in 
magnitude and numbers. It is composed of a mix- 
ture of Panos, Setebos, Conibos, Shipebos, and Sencis, 
and now amounts to about 2000. 

“The town stands about fifty feet above the level 
of the river, when at its highest: this elevation se- 
cures it from inundation, keeps it dry, and healthy, 
and comparatively free from insects. The houses 
are scattered along the banks of the creek, and some- 
times pretty close together ; but there is no uniform 
line of building entitled to the name ofa street : they 
are constructed of the same materials, and pretty 
much in the same manner, as most of those in the 
towns on the Huallaga, but with their roofs higher 
and better finished. ‘The porch of the church sur- 
prised us, by its possessing some elegance of design 
in its architecture: this we found had been planned 
and executed by Padre Mariano de Jesus, who was 
by birth an Italian, and had, in his youth, acquired 
some taste for drawing and mechanics. The porch 
however, was the only part of the church which we 
could bestow any admiration upon; for the body, 
like those we had seen on the Huallaga, resembled a 
huge barn.” 

Our author appears to have made diligent use 
of the opportunities here afforded him of collect- 
ing information respecting the neighbouring 
tribes of Indians, and of observing their manners. 
But for these subjects, trivial in detail, and, for 
the most part, interesting only at full length, we 
must refer our readers to the author’s pages. 

The missions of the interior in South America 
have been generally neglected since the revolu- 
tions, insomuch that the despatch received by 
Father Plaza, respecting our author’s expedition, 
was the first official communication he had had 
from the government of Lima, after a silence of 
nine years. During that time he had received 
no salary, and was obliged to support himself 
and the mission by opening a trade with the 
Brazilian towns down the Marajion, exporting 
sarsaparilla, coarse cotton cloth, and turtle-oil. 
A freight of these articles was ready, and our 
author gladly embraced the opportunity of ac- 
companying the trading canoes on their voyage 
down the stream. In seven days they reached 
the Marajion, on which our author says, “ We 
were extremely struck by the first sight of this 
majestic stream, which is, at least, half as broad 
againas the Ucayali at the point of their conflu- 
ence.” La Condamine, on the other hand, 
thought that the Ucayali was the broader river 
of the two. We can easily imagine that a tra- 
veller entering a great river from one of its 
branches, and looking down the stream, will be 
ready to ascribe to the last-entered river the 
whole magnitude, which properly belongs to 
the union ; and we are inclined to question, with 
La Condamine, whether the Ucayali ought not 
to be considered the chief branch of the Ma- 
raion. 

Having now conducted our author to the great 
river of Amazons, or the Marafion (why is it 
not rather called the Orellana?) we shall take 
our leave of him, offering him at parting only 
one short piece of advice. He claims, probably, 
to have improved the geography and hydrogra- 
phy of Northern Peru; and we have no doubt 
that his delineations of the course of the Ucayali, 
&c. are much more accurate than any which 
have yet appeared. But, at the same time, he 
acknowledges the difficulties which he often ex- 
perienced in making observations and laying 
down his course, arising from the jolting of his 
chronometers, the impossibility of noting the 





compass in following streams or paths, which are 





continually winding in all directions, and other 


causes. Under these circumstances, and consi- 
dering that Lieut. Smyth often deviates consi- 
derably from preceding authorities, we venture 
to suggest, that, to the second edition of his vo- 
lume, he might append the observations in which 
he feels confidence, stating what he considers to 
be the ascertained points in the map which he 
now offers to the public. 


The Physical and Intellectual Constitution of 
Man Considered. By Edward Meryon, 
F.R.C.S. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Wonks of this description, presenting the most 
general and comprehensive views of natural 
science, divested of those troublesome and abo- 
minable adjuncts, matters of fact, abound in the 
literature of the present day :—the causes are 
upon the surface. Such views are, at all times, 
part and parcel of the earlier speculations of 
students, who are eager to arrive at great and 
striking results, but impatient of the drudgery of 
working the inductions by which they are at- 
tained: teachers dwell upon them, to enlist the 
feelings of their juvenile audiences, and to give 
them some preliminary notions of the country 
they are about to traverse; and the students, 
pleased and flattered by such sudden accessions 
of seeming knowledge, and astounded by their 
own newly-discovered powers of comprehension, 
begin by seeking for theoretical works, and soon 
learn to try their own “ ’prentice hands” on the 
manufacture of similar publications. But the 
world, at this present writing, has taken very diffu- 
sively to dabbling in science. The multiplication 
of Mechanics’ Institutions, travelling lecturers, 
and new-light schools, has raised a host of ardent 
and inquisitive readers, anxious to obtain out- 
lines and sketches of all manner of subjects, as 
matter of general instruction, but without either 
time, inclination, or opportunity, for grounding 
themselves in any. The call for quintessential 
treatises and royal roads to wisdom, therefore, 
has increased, is increasing, and has not yet, by 
any means, arrived at its maximum. ‘This state 
of the public mind, though a vast improvement 
on the sottishness and contented ignorance of the 
masses of society in the good old times, is not 
without its transient disadvantages. Not the 
least of these is the habit, which such works 
have a tendency to engender, of loose and inac- 
curate reasoning, to which, “ of ourselves, our- 
selves” are by far too prone, without any such 
special teaching—a habit which lays us at the 
mercy of all manner of politicians and trading 
sectarians, who make a livelihood of leading those 
whom they catch by the ears astray, and setting 
them to fight. It is bad enough to be com- 
pelled to swallow our daily, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly allowance of false inferences and base- 
less deductions, administered ex cathedrd—to 
be thrust into the ring between the combatants, 
and to intercept the buffettings which they in; 
tend for each other—to be constituted bottle- 
holders for these athletes, and to be pelted with 
the delirious hallucinations of one-sided profes- 
sors, paid for demonstrating pre-conceived con- 
clusions and a particular hypothesis. 

But, as if this were not enough, the natural 
sciences have been dealt with in the like spirit 
and method; physiology has been clothed in 
transcendentals, geology is cut and carved into 
“systems,” and “mad Mathesis’” herself leads 
on her “big and little endians,” in their attacks 
upon light, till it has almost become “ not light, 
but rather darkness visible.’ Need we speak, also, 
of cerebral geography, with its local habitations 
for hypothetical faculties and for imaginary ten- 
dencies ?—of homeeopathy, which has not only 
set fact at defiance, but pitched logic “five 
fathom deep,” to find its way, with “ drowning 
honour,” to the bottom ?—or of animal mag- 
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netism, that medius terminus between imposture | 
and insanity ? 

The mischief of these novelties, or rather of 
these revivals of ancient and convicted abuse, is 
not merely that they derange particular sciences, 
they attack the mind itself, and disqualify it for 
the perception of all truth. An instance falls 
under our eyes, in the very moment of writing : 
it occurs in a clever critique on a clever work 
on the study of natural history, but in which 
both author and reviewer are largely paying the 
penalty of the error in question. ‘ It must not 
be assumed,” quoth the latter, “that we have 
implied that nature absolutely predestined the 
destruction of the one (animal) for the support 
of the other; for, benevolent in all her arrange- 
ments, she has been careful to endow them 
either with weapons of defence against their na- 
tural enemies, or instincts to elude them; and, 
unless accident intervenes, they live to the full 
term to which their organization is adapted: 
and yet, should they fall victims to the voracity 
of others, they must attribute it [how consola- 
tory !] to casualty, and to the neglect of their 
own powers of evasion or self-defence, and to no 
inevitable destiny.” But, supposing some fine 
day that no “casualty” or “ neglect” took place 
any longer in some particular species, (the re- 
viewer has given no reason, by the bye, why the 
instinct of self-defence should be so fundamen- 
tally imperfect as he states,) to what would the 
animals, who prey on that species, attribute 
their own starvation? How exquisitely so- 
phistical and absurd are such reasonings on 
divine wisdom! how dangerous to the very in- 
terests for which they are put forth! We 
admit, indeed, that this /apsus in, perhaps, 
a hurried piece of composition, is an exaggera- 
tion of the vice in question; but, being so, it 
the better illustrates the sort of evil which is in- 
flicted on science and on humanity, by the spirit 
which is creeping into many departments of the 
literature of the day. Sophistries, less salient, 
but not less fallacious, may be detected in every 
page of the writers of this class; and the habit 
they beget of inducing assent to mere verbal 
formule, without examination—nay, without a 
transient reflection—must be nipped in the bud, 
or it will bastardize the intellect of succeeding 
generations. 

But we have been hurried, by our strictures, 
from a consideration of the immediate subject, 
and have lost sight of Mr. Meryon and his 
* Considerations on the Constitution of Man,’ 
which is a fair average compendium of the pre- 
vailing opinions of the “ birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation” of the genus homo—of all that is known 
or guessed concerning the origin of things and 
modern cosmogony. It contains precisely the 
usual quantum of beggings of the question, of 
party generalizations, of vast inferences from 
scanty facts—and no more. It is less the fault 
of the author than of the times in which he 
writes, if he has deserted the good Horatian 
maxim of “rushing into the middle of things,” 
and gemino orditur ab ovo. ‘To write the his- 
tory of the French Revolution, one must now 
begin, in order to be attractive, with the primi- 
tive constitution of the earth; and the germ of 
our conception of Napoleon must be sought for 
in the Megatherion or the Plesiosaurus. With 
this taste of the day Mr. Meryon has complied ; 
and he opens his volume with a succinct account 
of the world’s “ preparation for the habitation of 
man.” His compendium of what Cuvier has 
unfolded concerning the primitive constitution of 
the globe, is clear and satisfactory; and we are 
not disposed to criticize, too rigidly, its intro- 
duction into his book. ‘The history of man be- 
fore he was created is not without its interest, 
and it contains much matter for edifying con- 

t Foreign Quarterly Review, p. 174, 
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sideration ; but we do object to the connecting 
link by which he dovetails the episode with his 
main subject—we object to that narrow, pre- 
sumptuous non sequitur, which concludes on the 
workings of infinite power and wisdom, from 
the feeble wrestlings of men with the physical 
properties of nature; and deems the succes- 
sive phenomena of our terrestrial globe in the 
illimitable past, as necessitated steps by which 
alone Divine Providence could arrive, after a 
lapse of ages, at the datum of “the unfledged 
two-legged animal.” This is a defect which could 
not have entered into the mind of an ingenious 
and well-informed writer, such as Mr. Meryon 
really is, if the road had not been prepared for 
it by the error of the times in which he was 
educated; andit is not for the individual's sake, 
but that of his contemporaries, that we have 
touched so heavily on the theme. 

On the other great question, of the origin of 
the existing varieties of the human species, the 
author gives a summary of the pros and cons to 
be found in Mr. Lawrence's Lectures, and other 
works of that kind, advocating the more ortho- 
dox theory of a single original pair. Most of 
the persons who have treated on this question 
have fallen into the common fault of making 
climate alternately influential and indifferent, as 
it suits their views on the argument, and of rea- 
soning backwards and forwards to serve a turn ; 
by which means they all arrive at the conclusion 
with which they set out, and lose sight of the 
great fact, that where nothing is known nothing 
definite can be safely inferred. In this respect, 
also, Mr. Meryon pays his tribute to contempo- 
rary logic, as might be expected. Such consi- 
derations, however, apart, his work is not with- 
out merit, and it will be read with interest by 
the class for whose use it is composed. He will, 
therefore, we trust, pardon our having made an 
occasion of his volume to lecture the age,—a 
stepping-stone to arrive at considerations in which 
he is not personally more deeply interested than 
many of his betters. 





Original Letters, Manuscripts, and State Papers. 
Collected by William Upcott, Islington.— 
[Privately printed. ] 

We trust that those in authority at the British 

Museum will take a hint from this Catalogue. 

The collection which is here described con- 

tains “ thirty-two thousand letters, exclusive 

of manuscripts,” and yet the whole has been 
classed, and each class placed in alphabetical 
or chronological order, within two months, by 
the unaided labour of Mr. Upcott. ‘The collec- 
tion, as is well known, is perhaps unequalled. 

It contains letters from the kings and queens 

of England, and from many princes of the blood 

royal; from the kings and queens of France, 
and other sovereign princes of Europe; from 

English and Foreign noblemen and statesmen ; 

from literary, learned, and scientific men; 

many state papers, and other important docu- 
ments and manuscripts ; and, not the least cu- 
rious, perhaps, no less than “583 original as- 
signments of MSS. from authors to publishers,” 

We make especial mention of these, because 

such an abstract is here given of them as may 

interest our readers :— 

* J. Addison, for Cato, 1077. 10s. 

“ Colley Cibber. Proyoked Husband, 1051. 

“ Theophilus Cibber. The Lover, 452. 

* J. Cleland. Woman of Honour, 257. 

* John Gay. Fables,and Beggar’s Opera, 94/. 10s. 

* Jos. Highmore. Practice of Perspective, 52/. 10s. 

“ Aaron Hill. His Dramatic Works, 50/. 

“ Geo. Lillo. Tragedy of George Barnwell, 1057. 

* Bp. Percy, for editing the Works of Geo. Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, 52/7. 10s. Earl of Sur- 
rey’s Poems, 21/7. Also for an Edition of the Spec- 
tator and Guardian, with Notes, and translating the 





several Mottoes, 1057. An Edition of the Tatler 
with Notes, 522. 10s. : 

“Constantine Phipps, Lord Mulgrave. His 
Voyage to the North Pole, 2002. 

* Nicholas Rowe. Jane Shore, and witnessed by 
Alexander Pope, 502. 15s. 

“ Dr. J. Shebbeare. Letters from Paris, and else- 
where, in 1754, 2102. 

“ Lewis Chamhaud. Idioms of the French Lan- 
guage, and Select Fables, 1 Guinea per sheet. 

“ Laurence Echard. History of England, 3707. 10s, 

“ Jas. Strutt. View of the Dress and Habits of 
the People of England, 2507. 

“ Lewis Theobald, with Bernard Lintott. Trans- 
lation of the Odyssey of Homer, and four Tragedies 
of Sophocles, with Notes, fifty Shillings for every 
460 Greek verses, and one Guinea for every 120 
verses of the Satires and Epistles of Horace, with 
Notes, 

“ Joseph Baretti. English and Italian Dialogues, 
75 Guineas. 

* Robert Beatson. Political Index, 2507. 

“ William Belsham. Memoirs of the Reign of 
George III, 11002. 

“ Robert Berry. Works of Horace Walpole, 
Earl of Orford, 3000/7. 

“ Charles Burney, Mus. Doc. Tour through Ger- 
many, 5007. History of Music. 

“ Lady Eliz. Craven. Journal of her Travels, 2501, 

“ William Cullen. Materia Medica, 1500). 

“ John L. Delolme. Treatise upon the English 
Constitution, his share, 31/. 10s. History of the 
Flagellants. 

* William Godwin. Italian Letters. New An- 
nual Register. Political Herald. New English 
Peerage. History of the Internal Affairs of the 
United Provinces. Political Justice, 700 Guineas, 
Caleb Williams, 847. On the French Revolution. 
St. Leon, 400 Guineas. 

“Oliver Goldsmith. Natural History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature, 800 Guineas, 

* Thomas Holcroft ; his various Works, 2050/7. 

* Elizabeth Inchbald. Simple Story, 2002. Child 
of Nature ; a Play, 527. 10s. Next-door Neighbours, 
631. Appearance is against them; a Farce, 501. 
I'll tell you What; a Comedy,105/. The Married 
Man ; a Comedy, 422. 

* Edmund Malone. An Edition of Shakespeare; 
to receive 30 copies of the Work, and 200/. for 
literary assistance. 

“ Arthur Murphy. Translation of Tacitus, 6007. 

“ Hester Lynch Piozzi. British Synonymy, 300/. 

“ Anne Radcliffe. Journey through Holland, 5007, 

“ William Smellie. Philosophy of Natural His. 
tory, 1000 Guineas. 

* TobiasSmollett. Translation of Telemachus, 70/, 

“ Dr. Jos. Warton. Edition of Milton’s Poems, 
50 Guineas. 

“Dr. Jos. White. Bampton Lecture Sermons, 
2201.” 

After all, a Catalogue is but a temptation; 
we wish that the collection itself were at our 
disposal, and we should not be quite so brief in 
our notice. 





Narrative of a Journey to the Zoolu Country, 
in South Africa. By Captain Allen F. Gar- 
diner, R.N. 





(Second Notice.} 

We return, according to promise, to the 
Amaziila, who appear to have been so unsea- 
sonably deserted by Capt. Gardiner. Fortu- 
nately, soon after his departure, their religious 
instruction was undertaken by three American 
missionaries. In giving an account of that people, 
we shall not confine ourselves to the authority of 
the volume now before us; nor, in examining 
the relations which subsist respectively between 
them and the white traders at Port Natal, and 
between the latter and the Cape Colony, shall 
we adopt the views of our author, who seems to 
have lent himself incautiously to schemes totally 
different from, if not wholly incompatible with, 
the cause of Christian Missions. 

The Amazila nation have probably occupied 
for ages the elevated country westward and south- 
westward from Dalagoa Bay, but their present 
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name is of comparatively recent origin. Their 
late king, Chaka, having won many victories, 
and therewith not a few milch cows, puffed up 
with the pride of conquest and new milk, thought 
fit to dub his valiant followers Amazila, that is 
to say, high fellows, or, vernacularly speaking, 
the swells.+ 

This name grew formidable under the reign 
of Chaka, an able despot, who, by introducing 
organization and uniform discipline among his 
troops, gave them at once a decided superiority. 
He has been constantly represented as a most 
atrocious tyrant, which is not in itself impro- 
bable; but it is certain, nevertheless, that the 
original accounts of his cruelties came from a 
very suspicious quarter, and bear obvious marks 
of exaggeration. In a dispatch from a late Go- 
vernor of the Cape of Good Hope, we find the 
following passage :—‘ It appears that Chaka, 
about six months ago, sent a force of about 
30,000 fighting men to the eastward and north- 
ward of Mozambique, for the express purpose, 
as it is supposed, of weakening his own tribe, 
and exercising upon them more than usual bru- 
tality!” Where ignorance and credulity are so 
conspicuous, little weight can be attached to 
opinions. But, whatever might have been the 
character of Chaka, his people, the Amaziila, 
are by no means inhuman savages. When Mr. 
Archbell, the missionary, visited them, about 
ten years ago, he found them a comparatively 
industrious, orderly, and civil people, possessing 
abundance, and apparently very numerous. 
Capt. Gardiner also bears testimony to their 
good manners. He says, ‘There is a natural 
politeness among the higher orders of these 
people, surpassing even the ceremonial compli- 
ments of a Spaniard.” Mr. Archbell met with 
the most cordial reception from Chaka, and 
would probably have suid of that tyrant, what 
Mr. Moffat (the highly respectable missionary 
at Litakoo, who recently accompanied Dr. Smith, 
in his expedition northwards from the Bechuana 
country,) said of Chaka’s relative, the scarcely 
Jess formidable Motsilekatsi. ‘ The attempt to 
visit this powerful chief at the present time,” 
says Mr. Moffat, “after his being so exasperated 
with his southern neighbours, was, I believe, 
considered by many as fool-hardy, but I knew 
the man better, and had entire confidence in his 
friendship.” The Amazila can probably bring 
into the field, 50 or 60,000 fighting men, an es- 
timate of their force far inferior to what current 
opinion attributes to them, yet quite sufficient 
to inspire respect. The other branch of the 
same nation, the Matabéli, under Motsilekatsi, 
who occupy the interior of the country north- 
eastward of the Amaziila, are probably not in- 
ferior to these either in courage or warlike pro- 
pensities. 

The trade with the Amaztila commenced 
about 1824, when Lieut. Farewell obtained 
from Chaka, the grant of a tract of depopulated 
country, in the vicinity of Port Natal, with some 
cattle and 300 people to commence a settlement. 
Naturally desirous to have his territorial acqui- 
sitions secured to him by the guarantee of the 
British government, Lieut. Farewell set forth 
the advantages of a settlement at Port Natal in 
the most brilliant colours, and urged the Colonial 
authorities to accept the cession of it. But they, 
considering that care and expense, rather than 
profit, would accrue from such an addition to 

+t Amazila is the plural of zda, high or sublime. We 
must warn our readers that Capt. Gardiner has selected a 
bad system of writing the South African language, and does 
not steadily adhere to any system. He writes inkusi 
pezulu, the Lord on bigh or in Heaven, and doomazoolu, 
the noise in Heaven or thunder. He creates confusion by 
using the marks of short and long to denote the open and 
slender sounds of the vowels. The accent in that language 
is always on the penultimate syllable, and being very 
strong, as in Italian, the final syllable easily escapes the 


ear, thus for Amiss, umcosi-caze, we ought to have, Amizi, 
umkosikési. 
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our colonial possessions, wisely rejected his pro- 
posal. But a large tract of fertile country was 
too tempting an object to be soon forgotten by 
the colonists at the Cape. A few adventurers 
settled at Port Natal; the more cautious specu- 
lators continued to importune government to 
take possession of that settlement, and in 1834 
presented an address to that effect to the then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, (the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,) which was un- 
successful. ‘The Caffre war, however, which 
soon after broke out, revived the hopes of those 
who hungered after land, and renewed their ac- 
tivity. It was during this state of things, that 
Capt. Gardiner arrived at Natal, and he appears 
to have been immediately caught at, as a means 
of bringing about the wished-for consummation. 

On his return to Natal, from his first and un- 
successful visit to Dingan, a letter, signed by the 
white residents at that place, was placed in his 
hands, intimating their wish to have a mission- 
ary among them. On this he makes the follow- 
ing observation :— 

“ Although from its position and maritime inter- 
course with the Cape Colony, this Port must ever be 
regarded as the key, not only to the Zoolu country, 
but likewise to a very considerable portion of the in- 
terior districts on this side of the continent; there 
were many objections to its being selected at this 
time, as the seat of a Missionary Establishment, 
which it will not now be necessary to state; but at 
the same time I feel it not less a duty than a pleasing 
gratification to attribute the removal and softening 
down of many of these difficulties, tothe kind and un- 
solicited interference of my valued friend Mr. Berkin, 
who, during the few days which he remained here, 
prior to his recent journey to the Tugila, lost no op- 
portunity of ascertaining the general feeling on this 
subject, in the event of my failure with Dingarn, and 
strongly recommended me to accede to the apparent 
wishes of the community.” 

Itis not difficult to guess what were those ob- 
Jections and difficulties which required to be soften- 
ed down, before Capt. Gardiner could consistently 
yield to the apparent wishes of the community. 
In his verses on The Natal Hunters,” he shows 
his strong repugnance to the company of the 
“ ruffians,” and “the barbarous race in shreds 
of civil life,” who surrounded him. A body of 
dissolute adventurers are much less likely to 
hearken to religious truth, than simple, unso- 
phisticated barbarians. The twenty or thirty 
white settlers at Natal are aided, it must be ob- 
served, in their eflorts to propagate religion and 
morality, by at least 150 native women. How- 
ever, our author not merely complied with the 
apparent wishes of the settlers; he also subscribed 
most liberally towards the expenses of laying out 
the town and building achurch. The following 
is humorous and amusing :— 

“This afternoon a very characteristic meeting was 
held in one of Mr. Berkin’s huts, for the purpose of 
selecting the site fora town. On my arrival [ found 
the hut filled with the individuals expressly convened 
for this purpose. Almost total silence was observed— 
the subject was not even hinted at, nor had any 
chairman or leading person been appointed to intro- 
duce the business. At length a voice cried out, 
* Now let’s go and settle the bounds, on which I 
risked a question, hoping it might elicit a programme 
of the contemplated proceedings. ‘ Are all present 
agreed as to the expediency of building atown ? To 
which it was replied, that their presence on this ocea- 
sion was a proof that they were unanimous on this 
point. Thus began and ended this important con- 
ference, and off they all scampered in a posse to 
inspect the ground, some walking, others seated on the 
floor of a waggon without either tilt or sides, which 
was drawn ata stately pace by ten oxen. Short pipes, 
an indispensable accompaniment, were in full action 
on all sides. Being the winter season, it was a sort 
of reunion of hunters, who, tired of chasing sea- 





cow and buffalo, were now sighing for town-houses | 


and domestic cheer. The appearance of any one of 


any artst who could have transtixed hir tout ea- 
semble upon canvas, At length a pause was made,— 
This'll do,’ cried one ;—* That's the spot, exclaimed, 
another. After some minutes of such-like random 
conversation, the whole party were compactly col- 
lected, and the business at length entered upon, and 
conducted in a rational manner, every proposition 
heing subjected to the votes of those who were pre- 
sent, and carried or negatived accordingly. It was 
in thisimpromptu manner that the town of D’Urban 
was named—its situation fixed—the township and 
church lands appropriated—and, in short, as much 
real business gone through as would have required at 
least a fortnight’s hard writing and debating in any 
other quarter of the globe.” 

The town of D'Urban is, or is to be, the capi- 
tal of the province of Victoria, a fine tract of 
country, having an extent along the coast of 
120 miles, and probably an equal width. It is 
generally said to be depopulated; but indepen- 
dently of the 3000 natives near Port Natal, who 
are looked on as the subjects of the settlers, a 
tribe about 8000 strong was discovered inland 
by Capt. Gardiner, and we dare say, that a 
close scrutiny would discover many more. The 
central portion of Victoria, round Port Natal, 
was given by Dingan, as a private estate, to 
Capt. Gardiner, notwithstanding the rights of 
Lieut. Farewell’s representatives, and will, no 
doubt, be again given by him to any European 
who brings him a handsome present. 

The white traders having, as we before stated, 
tired out the patience of Dingan by repeated 
frauds, and by inducing his people, especially 
the women, to follow them to Natal, were at 
length prohibited from entering the country of 
the Amaztila; and Capt. Gardiner, who fully 
acknowledges the justice of the prohibition, 
found that he was considered responsible for 
their conduct. He therefore made the best of 
his way to the colony, where he laid the political 
part of his negotiations, (sinking the mission,) 
and the suit of the Natal hunters, before the 
governor; the result of which was, that Sir Ben- 
jamin D’Urban sent the following letter to Din- 
gan, in which he obliquely sanctions that occu- 
pation of new territory, which had been distinctly 
disapproved of by the very minister of the crown 
from whom he had received his instructions. 

“T rejoice to hear of the good word which has 
passed between the Chief and Captain Gardiner, and 
of the treaty concluded between them for the town 
and people of Port Natal. 

“ An officer on the part of the King of England, 
my “master, shall speedily be sent to Port Natal, 
to be in authority there in the place of Captain 
Gardiner, until his return, and to communicate with 
the Chief, Dingarn, upon all matters concerning the 
people of Natal. By him I will send to the Chief 
presents, in token of friendship and good under- 
standing. of which I hereby assure the Chief, in the 
name of the King my master. 

(Signed) * Bens. D'Ursan.” 

Capt. Gardiner, anticipating “many grave 
objections on the part of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to extend the British protection to the 
new territory of Victoria,” argues the matter at 
some length—* at the risk,” he says, “ of being 
mistaken for a land speculator.”” Nobody can 
suppose that Capt. Gardiner is himself a land- 
speculator, but it is obvious enough that he has 
been inveigled into an alliance with a party who 
are actuated by no other motives than a craving 
for land. Port Natal is a worthless harbour, 
having at its entrance only six feet water at the 
ebb, twelve at high tide; and open directly to 
the prevalent winds and a rolling sea. It can 
never have any commerce ; for no vessels, Ca- 
pable of navigating in safety so rough a sea, can 
enter it. While Capt. Gardiner was at Natal, 
his friend Mr. Berkin was lost at sea, on the 
voyage from Algoa Bay to Port Natal. ‘The 
vessel in which he sailed, the Curce, was a cutter 


these forest-rangers would have gained the medal for | of only twenty tons burden; and vessels of such 
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frail dimensions are employed at Natal only be- | 
cause the port will admit none other.t 

We are told, also, that we ought to seize on 
that country, because the Americans, so long as 
they have access to it, will continue to supply 
the natives with fire-arms and ammunition. 
But do not the British settlers supply them with 
these? Is not this the chief branch of their , 
trade? Capt. Gardiner himself relates the me- 
lancholy end of Mr. Collis, by far the most 
respectable of the traders at Port Natal, who 
was blown to atoms, with three or four more 
persons present, by the accidental explosion of 
his magazine, which contained 1500 lbs. of pow- 
der. It is vain for the government at the Cape 
to interdict the carriage of brandy and gun- 
powder across the frontiers; the traders can 
easily surmount the legal impediment by sending 
those articles to Port Natal. 

Again, the Caffre war is made to furnish its 
contingent of arguments in favour of the Natal 
settlement. ‘With Port Natal as a point d‘ap- 
pui,” and a “detachment of marines falling on 
their rear,” the Amakosa could be at all times 
easily subdued. The mention of marines fires 
the Captain, and so, disclaiming the aid of all 
regular troops, save a few veterans, the gallant 
missionary of the Amaziula proceeds as follows : 

“A kilt, of the commonest material, by way of 
clothing, and the loan of a cow (price about forty 
shillings) to each man, to be forfeited for misconduct, 
but to become his actual property after three years’ 
faithful service, would be regarded as a sufficient re- 





1 The following ‘‘remarkable event,” chronicled in 
‘ Greig’s Cape Almanack’ for 1854, might merit a place in 
the history of navigation :—‘‘ Feb. 26. Arrived in Saldanha 
Bay, the Circe, from London, a vessel of 20 tons burden, 





the crew consisting of the captain and two men.” 


muneration, and comprise the whole expense of a 
force, with which, after three months’ training, I 
should have no hesitation in combating, if necessary, 
the whole Zoolu army.” 

But would not Port Natal, as a point d’ appui, 


' bear some resemblance to the earth, according 


to the Indian system, supported by a tortoise ? 
The Amazila are a far more formidable nation 
than the Amakosa; and Port Natal, from all 
the circumstances of its position, would require a 
greater force to defend it than the whole Cape 
colony. But why does Capt. Gardiner invari- 
ably view the Amakosa as enemies, and the 
Amaziila as friends of the colony? Does he not 
state that Dingan was much and justly irritated 
by the misconduct of the traders? Does he not 
allude to the great alarm created at Natal by 
that chief's threats of reprisal? Surely he ought 
to perceive that the same causes which involve 
the colony in perpetual disputes with the Ama- 
kosa or Caffres on its eastern frontiers, would 
operate just as banefully on the still longer and 
less defensible frontier of the new province 
of Victoria; and that we should be sooner or 
later engaged in a war with the Amazila, which 
war, whatever might be its success, would pro- 
bably have an injurious effect on the trade which 
we now carry on with the tribes in the interior. 

In fine, it appears to us, that a more absurd 
and mischievous scheme could not be proposed 
than that of usurping the dominion of the coun- 
try round Port Natal, or one, the impolicy of 
which is more apparent at the present day. The 
lawless adventurers now settled in that country 
are not calculated to be good guides or good 
subjects of a humane government. Such cha- 
racters are best left to the discipline of the 
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Dingans and the Motsilekatsis. Let the trade 
be left to the demands of mutual interest. It 
will flourish so long as the parties engaged in it 
meet on terms of equality, but the equality 
ceases almost as soon as colonial authority inter- 
poses; for that authority is sure to be gained 
over by the wiles and indefatigable activity of 
private interest ; it must yield, in South Africa 
at least, to the popular outcry, and obey the 
land-speculators, while they dictate proceedings 
as little reconcileable with the interest as with the 
honour of the mother country. 





List of New Books.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia 
Vol. LXXVIIIL. (British Statesmen, Vol. IL.) 65.—Olivers 
Collegiate Church of Wolverhampton, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Eyton’s 
Rarer British Birds, (as a Supplement to Bewick,) 8yo, 
10s, Gd.; royal, 2ls.—Eclipses made easy to the Minds of 
the Youn, by the Rev. W. Fletcher, l2mo. Is. cl.—The 
General Highway Act, by Daniel Chambers, Esq. Barris. 
ter, L2mo. 2s. 6d.—Letters and Life of the Rev. Samuel 
Rutherford, edited by the Rev. Charles Thompson, 2 vols, 
12mo. 10s. cl.—History of the Established Church of Scot. 
land, by Alexander Fyfe, 12mo. 4s.—Barber’s Picturesque 
Illustrations of the Isle of Wight, royal 8vo. 10s. Gd.; in- 
dia proofs, 21s.—Shakespeare Gallery, Part I. 8vo. 2s. 6d.; 
dato. 4s.; India, 5s.—The First English Testament, by W. 
Tyndale, with a memoir, portrait, and illustrations, i2mo, 
10s.—A Chronological and Analytical View of the Holy 
Bible, by the Rev. Joseph Jones, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d.— 
Archeologia Biblica, a manual of Biblical Antiquities, by 
John Jahn, D.D. translated by T. C. Upham, 3rd edit. 8vo, 
15s. cl.—The Manse Garden, by a Clergyman, 12mo. 3s, 
—The Last Autumn and Recollections of Mrs. Hemans, by 
Mrs, Lawrence, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Symbol of Harmony, 18mo. 
2s.—Designs for Gold and Silversmiths, 4to. 21s.—The 
Listener, by Caroline Fry, 6th edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s5,— 
The Missionary Minstrel, 2nd edit. 32mo. 2s. 6d. silk ; 2s. 
cl.—Notices of the Lives and Death-beds of Abner and 
David Brown, 3rd edit. 18mo. 3s. 6¢.—Britton and Bray- 
ley’s History of the Ancient Palace and late Houses of 
Parliament, Svo. with 48 plates, 21s.—The Mascarenhas, 
a Legend of the Portuguese in India, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
31s. 6d.—A Summer in Spain, being the Narrative of a 
Tour made in the Summer of 1835, post Svo. 5s. cl.—Travel- 
ling Opinions, and Sketches in Kussia and Poland, by 
Rayford Ramble, Esq. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


EGYPT. 

A communication, with which we have been fa- 
youred, through the medium of his brother in London, 
by Mr. Walne, of Cairo, announces the discovery of 
some interesting remains of antiquity in the mounds 
of Cairoun, near the Mahmoudieh canal. Excava- 
tions made for the purpose of procuring building 
materials have laid open an immense quadrangular 
structure, apparently warehouses, and portions of 
two monuments, one of which, at present only par- 
tially uncovered, is of the age of Rameses II., the 
supposed Sesostris; the other, which was no sooner 
found than destroy ed, was a temple of the Ptolemaic 
period, and bears the name of Soter and Philadelphus. 

Mr. Walne considers it probable that the exten- 
sive mounds of Cairoun occupy the site of Schedia, 
situated at the junction of the canal from Alexan- 
dria with the Canopic branch of the Nile. In the 
time of Strabo it was a populous town, and the place 
where the customs were levied, as well as the ren- 
dezvous of the yachts in which the governors used 
to ascend the Thebaid. Excavations are still going 
on, and if anything of importance should be found, 
we hope to receive an early notice of it. 

The barrage of the Nile being at a stand-still for 
want of materials, a proposal was made to destroy 
one of the Pyramids, in order to employ the stone 
in the new work. The Pyramid of Mycerinus, or 
more properly of Nitocris, was the one fixed on, but 
when the Vandals came to estimate the cost of pul- 
ling down and removing even the smallest of the 
three great monuments at Geezah, the undertaking 
was abandoned as hopeless; so that the traveller 
may still have the satisfaction of contemplating what 
so many ages have looked on as the wonder of 
the world. It is not to be believed that the Pasha 
himself suggested this work of destruction ; indeed, 
we cannot believe that he would ever have given his 
sanction to an undertaking which would have called 
down the execration not only of lovers of antiquity, 
but of Europe in general, and might have put the 
name of the regenerator of Egypt on a par with that 
of Malic-alaziz Othman ben Yousouf, who allowed 
himself to be persuaded by some of his courtiers to 
make a similar attempt upon this very Pyramid of 
Mycerinus, and whose singular failure has been re- 
lated by the pen of a contemporary historian. The 
idea of razing a pyramid is so strange, that the report 
of Abdallatif, on the former attempt, may interest 
our readers.—* The Sultan sent sappers, miners, and 
quarriers, under the direction of some of the princi- 
pal officers and first emirs of his court, with direc- 
tions to destroy it. For this purpose a camp was 
established near the Pyramid, and a great number of 
workmen were collected, and maintained at an im- 
mense expense. They remained there eight months, 
occupied in the execution of their orders, and con- 
triving every day, by infinite pains and labour, to 
remove one or two stones. Some above displaced 
them by means of wedges and levers, whilst others 
below employed cords and cables. When, at length, 
a stone was thrown down, its fall made a terrible 
noise, that might be heard at a great distance, shak- 
ing the ground and making the mountains tremble. 
On reaching the bottom, it became buried in the 
sand, and to withdraw it great efforts were again 
necessary: holes were now made in the stones, 
wedges driven in, and the masses being riven into 
many parts, were carried piece by piece on carts to 
the foot of the mountain, which is near at hand. 
After being long encamped in this place, and having 
dissipated their pecuniary resources, finding that 
their labour increased whilst their resolution dimi- 
nished, and their strength was already exhausted, 
they were compelled shamefully to relinquish their 
undertaking. Far from attaining the success which 
they had anticipated, they obtained no other ad- 
vantage than that of injuring the Pyramid, and dis- 
playing their imbecility.” 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART 


Ir is our custom to make mention of the literary 
periodicals, but of late they come upon us in such 
rapid succession, that we can with difficulty find 
breathing time. Within ten days or a fortnight we 
have received the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, the 


Foreign Quarterly, the British and Foreign, and the 
Dublin Review, all goodly, thick-set, substantial oc- 
tavos; to say nothing of the North American, or of 
Blackwood, Fraser, the New Monthly, and those 
“little dogs, Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart,” who 
come yelping after. It is manifest, that under such 
circumstances our comment must be brief—fortu- 
nately, there is little need of it. The Edinburgh, the 
Quarterly, and the Foreign Quarterly, are but indif- 
ferent ; though the first has a good hearty article on 
the Hampden Controversy, and the second a labo- 
rious, able, somewhat partial perhaps, review of Na- 
pier’s History of Spain, in which the critic might have 
taken occasion to make mention of the Atheneum, 
“faithful found among the faithless,” for we fought 
heretofore, single-handed, in the same cause. The 
British and Foreign is better; it has,indeed, “ infinite 
variety,” that is, articles good, bad, and indifferent. 
On the Dublin Review we shall bestow a little of our 
“ tediousness,” that we may, as a stranger, give it 
welcome. We must however, acknowledge at 
starting, that it has disappointed us; it wants cha- 
racter ; it wants originality: there are clever papers 
in it, but that will not serve to distinguish it from its 
elder brethren: it has its party bias, too, stamped 
like the timbre on every page, but that is not its 
own “ peculiar.” A new Review should have broken 
fresh ground—grappled with principles, and great 
questions of permanent interest—based its arguments 
on broad, deep, and universal truth—have left little 
jobbing politics to little jobbing politicians: the 
height of its triumph can now be but the establish- 
ment of another one-eyed monarchy. A shrewd 
editor would have seen that a change has come over 
our periodical literature. The literary papers, for 
instance, instead of being, as heretofore, “ things of 
shreds and patches”— instead of twaddling after the 
old fashion, over a string of extracts, like a hen with 
a brood of ducklings, proud of what is not her own, 
and puffing, and praising, and doling out the little 
criticism of little coteries, now take leave to offer 
opinions, and to advocate principles—and the Quar- 
terlies are no otherwise distinguishable from them 
than in so far as they wear the livery of a party— 
have more room and less variety, and come lumber- 
ing after with reviews of books, albeit forgotten. It 
strikes us, that the clear-sighted editor of the Quar- 
terly is sensible of this. We observe, that all Mr. 
Murray’s publications are made to do duty in that 
Journal months before they are isssued; that when 
he cannot anticipate, rather than come halting after 
he breaks into fresh fields, makes slaughtering in- 
roads on foreign literature, mounts the coach-box, 
dives down the area steps at Crockford’s, and into 
the mysteries of Ude and Caréme ; in fact, playsany 
strange fantastic trick rather than not excite attention. 
But there might, and there ought to be, an essential 
difference between such publications; and of this 
a new editor should have taken advantage. A 
Quarterly Journal has time and *vantage room—is 
not hampered with the more ephemeral literature 
of the hour—can carry a weight of metal that would 
sink lighter shallops, and can deal with principles to 
which they dare only advert. These considerations, 
however, laid aside, and the new Journal measured 
by the old standard, it may pass muster. The poli- 
tical articles are written with heart and sincerity, 
and have, therefore, a living interest; all the rest 
are but “leather and prunella”—good enough, but 
not pre-eminent; even those on religion are cold, 
calculating, and temporising—there is a manifest 
desire not to startle or offend. How unlike the 
Edinburgh, for example, is the notice of the Hamp- 
den Controversy. The writer evidently holds with 
the persecutors, and twits them with their true Ca- 
tholic spirit ; but, as religious persecution is not the 
order of the day with his party, the result is, that 
between religion and politics the whole is a studied 
mystification. 

We have had the honour to receive from Sir J. 
Herschel an Account of the Hourly Meteorological 
Observations made by him at the Cape of Good 
Hope, on the 21st and 22nd of December last. It 
is contrary to our custom to publish other observa- 
tions than those made at the Royal Society ; but so 
much attention has of late been directed to the sub- 
ject, that we shall next week deviate from our esta- 
blished usage, and thus enable observers in Europe 
and America to institute comparisons. 











LAWRENCE GALLERY. 

The EIGHTH EXHIBITION of Drawings, consisting of the 
Works of A Ae bert Durer, and Titian, is NOW OPEN. Admit- 
tance, ls. alogne, 6d. 

The N Nid! r i EXHIBITION, the unique Collection of Draw 
ings by Raffaelle Urbino, will open immediately after the cleding 
of the present Exhibition, which will take place at the end o 


the Month. 
S. & A. WOODBURN. 


112, St. Martin's-lane. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
The THIRTEENTH Berri of the Societ 
Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, is Open to the 
Nine till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. 





of British 
ublic from 


T. C. HOFLAND, Secretary. 


PANORAMA, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
Shortly will be closed, the favourite VIEW of the ANCIENT 
CITY. of THEBES, displaying the venerable Remains of the 
Grand Temple of Karnac, the Libyan Mountains, the Nile, and 
the Great Desert. Also, late ly Opened, a VIEW of LIMA, the 
City of Kings and Capital of Peru, founded by Pizarro, exhibit- 
ing all the remarkable Buildings of this celebrated C ity, accom- 
panied by all the stupendous beauties of nature which surround it. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
Just Oren, TWO PICTURES, painted by 
Bouton. The Subjects are, the VILLAGE 
Fetment, and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTR 
CROCE, at Florence. The Village is first seen by, moonlight, 
surrounded by its peaked mountains, with a lake in the fore- 
ground, formed by the melting of the snow ; the lights from the 
distant houses are reflected upon its surface ;—the avalanches 
sweeping from their lofty summits, overwhelm the village, The 
coming day reveals the scene of desolation ; and the simple 
spire alone remains as evidence of what hath been. The merits 
of the second Picture, oe Interior of the Church of Santa Croce, 
at Florence, are so well known as to render detail unnecessary ; 
—it exhibits all the effects of ant and shade, from noon-day 
till midnight.—Open from 10 till 5 








Le Crevaliee 
HG ALAGNA, 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Society resumed its meetings after the Easter 
vacation, on Thursday the 14th of April—Francis 
Baily, Esq. V.P. and Treasurer, in the chair.—The 
reading of Professor Forbes’s paper, entitled ‘On the 
Temperatures and Geological Relations of certain 
hot Springs, particularly those of the Pyrennees ; and 
on the verification of Thermometers,’ was resumed 
and concluded. 

On the 21st of April,—R. I. Murchison, V.P. in 
the chair,—a paper was read, entitled * Additional 
Observations on Voltaic Combinations, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Michael Faraday, Esq. by John Frederick 
Daniell, Esq. Professor of Chemistry in King’s Col- 
lege, London.’ 

On the 28th,—Davies Gilbert, Esq. V.P. in the 
chair,—a paper was read on the subject of Railways, 
by the Rey. Dionysius Lardner, L.L.D. James Smith, 
Esq. was admitted, and Captain John James Chap- 
man was elected, a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

A paper was presented on the State of the Barome- 
ter and Thermometer kept at Tunis, during the 
years 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, by Sir Thomas Reade, 
His Majesty’s Agent and Consul General at Tunis. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Tue anniversary meeting of the Society took place 
on Thursday, the 28th of April, Lord Ripon, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The report of the Society’s proceedings during the 
last year, which was read by the Secretary, the Rev. 
Richard Cattermole, was satisfactory, in respect both 
to the improving means of the Society, and to the 
exertions of its members to effect its laudable objects. 

The President in his address, with great feeling, 
deplored the loss sustained by the institution, in the 
death of several valuable members ; and, in advert- 
ing to the elections by which its thinned ranks had 
been filled up, he named in particular the Baron van 
Westrunen von Tiellandt, an eminent ornament of 
literature in Holland, and his excellency M. d’Olé- 
nine, of St. Petersburgh, lately placed on the list of 
Honorary members, as important accessions to its 
strength in that department. Having pronounced a 
deserved and discriminating eulogium upon the cha- 
racter of the communications read in the ordinary 
meetings,-Lord Ripon proceeded to express his satis- 
faction at the just appreciation of the importance of 
sound historical information, by which the Society 
appeared to be actuated. Referring then to recent 
contributions to our stock of authentic history, he 
noticed the continuation of the great work of Sis- 
mondi, Colletta’s History of Naples, and Von 
Hammer's History of the Ottoman Empire: of the 
last especially, and of the labours in general of that 
learned orientalist, he spoke in the highest terms, 
The immense injury done to history by the modern 
manufacture ofj French memoirs, was forcibly point- 
ed out and reprobated. The Society having distin- 
guished itself by the exertions of its members, for 





the advancement of Egyptian literature, much in- 
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formation was brought together on this point, in the 
noble Lord’s discourse: the results of the researches 
of Hoskins and Champollion, of Salvolini and Biot, 
of Leemans and Wilkinson, were candidly considered. 
Nor did he ‘omit to acknowledge the share recently 
taken by Englishmen, in enlarging the bounds of his- 
torical inquiry. ‘Two English publications in parti- 
cular were instanced, as affording materials for his- 
tory, of the most precious and unquestionable kind— 
the Despatches and Correspondence of the Marquess 
Wellesley, and of the Duke of Wellington. On the 
literary merits of these publications, the former more 
especially, independent of all political considerations, 
his Lordship pronounced a warm panegyric. 

The business of the meeting was concluded with 
the ballot for President, Vice-Presidents, Council, 
and Officers, for the ensuing year. 

President.—The Earl of Ripon. 

Vice-Presidents.—The Bishop of Salisbury (late 
President); The Dukes of Newcastle, Rutland, 
Sutherland ; the Earl of Belmore; Lord Bexley ; 
Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart.; H. Hallam, Esq.; W. 
Martin Leake, Esq.; the Rev. G. Richards, D.D. 

Council.—The Rey. G. Beresford; the Rev. R. 
Cattermole (Secretary) ; the Very Rev. G. Chandler, 
D.D.; the Rey. H. Clissold (Librarian) ; Newell 
Connop, Esq., C. Purton Cooper, Esq., W. R. 
Hamilton, Esq. (Foreign Secretary), H. Holland, 
Esq., J. Holmes, Esq., W. Jacob, Esq. (Treasurer); 
Francis Graham Moon, Esq., L. H. Petit, Esq., 
D. Pollock, Esq.; the Rev. J. H. Spry, D.D., Sir 
M. Tierney, Bart. ; the Rev. G. Tomlinson. 

Auditors.—W. Tooke, Esq. M.P.; R. Blackmore, 
Esq. 

Accountant and Collector.—Mr. T. Paull. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 27.—Mr. Lyell, President, in the chair. 

The remainder of Mr. Joseph Prestwich’s paper 
on Coalbrook-dale was read, and contained an ac- 
count of the new red sandstone, the faults, the trap 
rocks, the diluvium or drift, and the general conclu- 
sions. 

The new red sandstone bounds the coal-field on 
the east and north-west, and consists of alternating 
beds of clay, marl, sandstone, and conglomerate, be- 
longing to the lower division of the new red sandstone 
series of Cheshire, Shropshire, and Worcestershire. 
The passage from the coal-measures into the sand- 
stone is gradual in mineral character, but sudden in 
colour ; and a few of the vegetable remains of the 
former have been detected in the latter. 

The faults which traverse the coal-field are so 
numerous, that the miner rarely proceeds twenty 
yards, and frequently not more than two or three, 
without interruption. When so close together, they 
are, however, generally small in extent and effect, 
and connected with greater dislocations. The larger 
faults tilt the strata in various directions, but have 
generally a parallelism of strike, and preserve sepa- 
rately nearly a straight line. Sometimes the sides 
of the disjointed strata are in contact, when the edges 
of the beds of coal and shale present a striated, 
polished surface ; but at others they are separated 
several yards, the interval being filled with fragments 
of the broken coal-measures, The large faults often 
subdivide, more especially towards their extremities, 
the branches sometimes taking a direction at right 
angles to the principal line of disiocation, but more 
frequently diverging from it only a few degrees. In 
the range of the same fault the angle of dip varies 
sometimes from 45° to 90°, and the change in level, 
as in the Lightmoor Fault, from 250 yards to 14. In 
some instances this difference of level is produced by 
a series of steps or hitches, owing, probably, either to 
unequal resistance or to a series of slight movements. 

In those parts of the coal-field where the greatest 
nwinber of beds occur, the faults are fewest and least 
complicated, the most disturbed portions being along 
the western boundary. The author then describes 
ininutely the principal dislocations, and givesa table 
of the minor ones, pointing out the direction, extent, 
average inclination, breadth, dip, and variation of 
level in each, and draws from the facts detailed the 
inference, that the whole field has been forced up- 
wards from its original position. 

The trap rocks consist chiefly of amygdaloid 
and greenstone, and constitute the principal portion 
ofthe Wrekin, Arcol, Maddox, Lilleshall, and Steera- 


ways hills. Small bosses also rise to the surface at 


| 


“ Copper, tin, iron, and zinc, in combination with 


various points within the coal-field, and have been | the sulphuric and muriatic acids, being very soluble 


discovered in some of the deep workings ; but no trap 


has been noticed in any of the chasms or crevices | 


connected with the faults. 


| 


Diluvium or drift. Beds of gravel or sand cover | 


a large portion of the district, and are separable into | 


two divisions. The lowest, forming patches of con- | 


siderable thickness, but limited extent, consists of a 
finely grained red sand, inclosing beds of angu- 
lar pebbles, derived from the adjacent formations, 
and masses of coal, sometimes six feet in diameter, 


but no transported organic remains have been noticed. | 


It is traversed also by distant, thin seams of marl or 
clay. In some places the sand is dug for the iron- 
furnaces. The deposit occurs most abundantly in 
the low tract to the north-west of the more elevated 
platform of the coal-measures, following the sinuo- 
sities of the platform, and extending into its valleys, 

The upper division is composed of rolled pebbles 
of the surrounding formations, and a few small granite 
boulders, imbedded in a course reddish sand. It is 
distinguished by the abundance of fossils derived 
from the Dudley limestone and shale, and the coal- 
measures, and the occurrence of fragments of marine 
shells of existing species. 

Mr. Prestwich having confined his observations in 
the body of the memoir, almost entirely to a descrip- 
tion of the coal-field, and the formations upon which 
it rests, investigates in his general summary, first, the 
mode of deposition of the coal-measures ; secondly, 
the nature and effects of the disturbing forces, which 
raised them above the level of the waters; and, 
thirdly, he examines the nature of those agents which 
have subsequently modified the surface. 

In our notice of the first part of the paper it was 
stated, that Mr. Prestwich dissents from the opinion, 
that the alternation of beds containing freshwater 
shells with others inclosing marine, prove as many 
elevations and depressions of the land; and in this 
portion of the memoir he shows, that the frequent 
recurrence of fine sandstones with coarse conglome- 
rates, supports his opinion, that the coal-measures 
were accumulated in an estuary, subject to consider- 
able freshes from a large river. 

2ndly. After recapitulating the evidence in sup- 
port of the protrusion of Coalbrook-dale, through 
once continuous overlying formations, Mr. Prest- 
wich called attention to the important inquiry, 
whether there may not be other valuable deposits of 
coal buried beneath the great tracts of new red sand- 
stone, but which have remained concealed in conse- 
quence of the district occupied by them not having 
been the scene of disturbing powers, similar to those 
which exposed the coal-field of Coalbrook-dale. 

3rdly. With respect to the agents which have 
modified the surface of the district, the author con- 
ceives, that the coal-field was in part denuded while 
below the level of the ocean: he is also of opinion, 
that the lower beds of angular gravel, associated with 
masses of coal, prove a subsequent, but temporary 
cataclysm ; and that the rounded gravel containing 
fragments of recent shells, indicate the long con- 
tinued actions of a body of water, subsequent to the 
existence of the present testacez of our coasts. 

A letter, dated the 19th of March, 1836, addressed 
to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. F.G.S., by R. W. Fox, 
Esq., on Mineral Veins, was then read. 

It is scarcely possible, in a brief notice, to give a 
satisfactory analysis of Mr. Fox’s communication, 
but the following extract may convey to our readers 
an imperfect idea of the extensive views which it 
opens relative to the formation of mineral veins. 

Mr. Fox is of opinion that fissures were formed 
by changes in the earth’s temperature, and, if the 
direction and intensity of the magnetic curves be 
connected with variations of temperature, then 
changes in the earth’s temperature might seem to 
indicate changes in the magnetic curves. If it be 
admitted, therefore, that fissures may have been 
produced as stated above, Mr. Fox says, “ that there 
can be little difficulty in also admitting that elec- 
tricity may have powerfully influenced the existing 
arrangement of the contents of mineral veins: or 
how otherwise can be explained the relative posi- 
tions of veins of different kinds with respect to each 
other, and likewise of their contents in reference to 
the rock which they traverse, with many other phe- 





nomena of a very decided and definite character ? 





in water, and in this state capable of conducting 
voltaic electricity, so, if by means of infiltration or 
any other process we suppose the water to have been 
impregnated with any of these metallic salts, the 
rocks containing different salts would, undoubtedly, 
become in different or opposite electrical conditions ; 
and hence, if there were no other cause, electric 
currents would be generated, and be readily trans- 
mitted through the fissures containing water with 
salts in solution; and decompositions of the salts, 
and a transference of their elements, in some cases, 
to great distances, would be the natural result. But, 
on the known principles of electro-magnetism, it is 
evident, that such currents would be more or less 
influenced in their direction and intensity by the 
magnetism of the earth. They cannot, for instance, 
pass from N. toS., or from S. to N., so easily as 
from E. to W., but more so than from W. to E. 
The terrestrial magnetism would therefore tend, in 
a greater or less degree, to direct the voltaic currents 
through those fissures which might approximate to 
an east and west bearing, and in separating the saline 
constituents, would deposit the metal within or near 
the electro-magnetic rock, and the acid would be de. 
termined toward the electro-positive rock, and, pro- 
bably, enter into new combinations; or, the sulphu- 
ric acid might, by means of the same agency, be 
resolved into its elements, in which case the sulphur 
would take the direction of the metal, and the oxygen 
of the acid, and in this way the metallic sulphurets 
may have derived their origin ; for, if I mistake not, 
the metallic sulphates, supposing them to have been 
the prevailing salts, as at present, would be fully 
adequate to supply all the sulphur required by the 
same metals to form sulphurets ; indeed, more than 
sufficient, if we deduct the oxide of tin and other me- 
talliferous oxides found in our mines. 

“ The continued circulation of the water would, 
in time, bring most of the soluble salts under the in-. 
fluence of these currents, till the metals were, in a 
great measure, separated from their solvents, and 
deposited in the east and west veins, and near the 
rocks to which they were determined, by electric 
currents.” 
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Sat. Asiatic Society (Anniversary). 
Geographical Society..........+ 
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Medical and Chirurgical Society ....4 p. Eight. 
TuEs f institution of Civil Engineers........ Eight. 
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Royal Society of Literature.......... Four. 
Frip { Royal Institution .......... wees iP. Eight. 
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FINE ARTS 
EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tr the remark made by some wit or other, in some 
farce or other, that “it is plaguy hard to whip a man 
to his mind,” applies, with modifications, to all criti- 
cism ; it is more especially true, when works of art 
come under examination. Then if it be difficult to 
please our friends of the easel and chisel, it is not 
much less difficult to please ourselves—to be critically 
exact without formality ; to give a loose to imagina- 
tion, without permitting our fancy to hurry us out 
of sight of the mechanicals—the common sense of 
canvas and marble ; to keep clear on the one hand of 
stop-watch criticism, and on the other, of rhapsody, of 

Lutes, laurels, seas of pearl, and ships of amber. 
We will, however, make an effort, in this notice of 
the sixty-eighth Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
to keep “ the golden mean.” 

The first two pictures, (Nos. 8 and 9,) which 
struck us on entering the Great Room, though both 
landscapes, could not be more strongly contrasted, 
unless we could find a pencil more literally true than 
that of Mr. Lee’s, or one more rich, sparkling, and 
peculiar than that of Mr. Constable's. The work of 
the latter—Cenotaph to the Memory of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, in the grounds of Coleorton Hall, is, however, 
less mannered than usual. The subject, a glade in 
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a pleasure ground, gives the artist full scope for dis- 
playing his skill in the anatomy of wood scenery, and 


the management of sunlight glancing through a maze | 


of foliage. , . 
glow over the whole picture; and the solitary deer, 


There is a rich, but not gaudy, noontide | 


browsing undisturbed by the side of the monument | 


to England’s greatest painter, harmonizes with the 
spirit of the scene. ‘ 

But this passing glimpse at a very charming land- 
scape must not longer detain us from noticing some 
of the works of a higher aim, which are found in 
liberal proportion on the walls of this Exhibition. 
We had heard much of Wilkie’s Peep-o-day Boy's 
Cabin, (No. 60,) and were not disappointed; it is 
rich in that mixture of homely truth and _ poetical 
conception so difficult to work out. The rebel, a 
fine athletic young fellow,—rude, not brutal,—has 
thrown himself down upon the mud-fioor and fallen 
into a deep slumber, with the hand of his naked 
infant clasped in hisown. By his side kneels his wife, 
and listens with a countenance of intense anxiety to 
another female, who whispers in her ear,—most pro- 
bably the news of the approach of a party of military. 
She is revolving in her mind how best she may favour 
her husband’s escape and concealment, and vet will 
not wake him a moment sooner than is necessary. 
The expression of these figures is admirable, though 
saddening: the picture has a moral as well as a 
meaning. 

Some, however, may prefer to this Wilkie’s other 
great picture, (No. 124,) The Interview between 
Napoleon and Pope Pius, at Vontainbieau, as treating 
a nobler subject. The Pontiff, in whose figure, atti- 
tude, and air, feebleness and dignity are ably com- 
bined, listens with an unmoved countenance—a little 
sad, a little scornful in its expression—to the Em- 
peror, who stands beside him covered, with the offen- 
sive treaty in his hand. Ifthe Pope were to speak, 
it must be to utter the quiet but bitter reproach of 
those two words—* Tragediante!” “ Comediante !” 
So far all is to our mind; we are not, however, 
thoroughly satisfied with the figure of Napoleon, or, 
to speak more exactly, with the expression of his 
face ;.the sternness is there, but the under-current is 
rather of melancholy tlian of suppressed impatience ; 
the brow lowers with misgiving more than threat; 
the eye, too, wants force :—but, perhaps, we are 
looking for what is beyond the power of art to deli- 
neate. The head of the Pope is in Wilkie’s best 
manner. 

One of the most ambitious efforts in these rooms, 
is Mr. M‘Clise’s Macbeth and the Weird Sisters, 
(No. 22); the principal figure being a portrait of 
Macready. The artist has not been pre-eminently suc- 
cessful; the Thane towers above the * black and mid- 
night hags” with too placid and indifferent a look—his 
mantle, which streams upward upon the wind, being 
the only thing about him which expresses surprise. 
The ministers of fate and evil, too, are rather studies 
of distortion, than beings upon whose visages crime 
and unhallowed commerce with the spirits of evil 
have set their seal. Neither is our idea of their 
ghastliness satisfied by the pale pasty red, of which 
the artist has been so liberal ; their flesh might have 
been more coarse, and less waxen, with great ad- 
vantage. Mr. M‘Clise is much happier in the Inter- 
view between Charles I, and Oliver Cromwell, (No. 
262); the group of the monarch (picturesque in his 
appearance and demeanour, no less than in his tra- 
ditional pride,) with his two children at his knee, is 
historically correct, and yet possessed of a grace 
which is the painter's own. Old Noll was a tougher 
subject to manage, but Mr. M‘Clise has grappled 
with him successfully: he is coarse in manner, and 
keen in his glance, and shows in strong contrast with 
his rival. The one is “every inch a king,” though 
fallen from his proud estate; the other, still “ the 
brewer’s son at Huntingdon,” though, by the might 
of his mind, he has risen and put his feet upon the 
necks of kings. 

Returning to an earlier number in the Catalogue, 
we must speak of the one picture exhibited by Allan 
this year, (No. 13,) Whittington and his Cat. This 
nursery legend, the most delightful of all incentives 
to patient and pains-taking industry, has here found 
a pleasant illustration. We are shown the benevo- 
lent Master Fitzwarren, and the captain,—a “ sheer 
man of trade,” who receives the poor boy’s only 
treasure with professional indifference, and the burly 





over-weening cook, and the merchant's daughter, 
who, by her artlessness and grace, seems destined for 
Whittington by “the mark of the star,” which, as 
the Arabian Nights tells us, may be discerned by 
the far-seeing upon those whose fortunes are some 
day or other to be united; and last, but not least, 
Puss herself, who, by the bye, has a most sagacious 
and inquiring look, such as becomes the architect of 
the fortunes of the “ Lord Mayor of London Town.” 

A near neighbour to this good old-English work of 
art, is (No. 14) A Scene in Chillingham Park, with 
a Portrait of Lord Ossulston, by Edwin Landseer. 
The death of one of the wild cattle, for which Chil- 
lingham Park is famous, has afforded Mr. Landseer 
the opportunity of giving a graceful and spirited 
portrait of the young lord. This artist is fond of 
displaying his double power on the same canvas, and, 
perhaps, he never put it forth more effectually than 
in his portraits of the Ladies Harriet and Beatrice 
Hamilton, (No. 143): one of these lovely infants is 
lying in its cradle in all the luxury of idleness, with 
a toy in its hand; her sister is somewhat livelier in 
expression and attitude, and couched between the 
two lies a grave, sagacious, affectionate hound— 
no unworthy warder of treasures so precious. While 
we are admiring Mr. E. Landseer’s pictures, it would 
be impossible to pass over the small full-length figure, 
(No. 118,) a portrait in a pretty old-fashioned mas- 
querade dress: we lingered, too, before No. 339, by 
the same hand, Mustard, the Son of Pepper, given by 
the late Sir Walter Scott to Francis Chantrey; we 
are not sure that Landseer was ever happier in 
canine portraiture, than in this clever speaking pic- 
ture. The head of the cat, too, with her glittering, 
vigilant eye stealing out from beneath the table cover, 
is positively alive. 

We shall return to this Exhibition : but before we 
conclude, even for the present, we must mention, 
(No. 422,) The Chapel of Ferdinand and Isabella at 
Granada, by Roberts, as excellent; the rich gloom 
of the background throws forward the monumental 
sculptures in the fore-part of the painting in admi- 
rable relief. Parts of No. 445, Captives detained 
for a Ransom by Condottieri, by Mr. Herbert, are 
very clever and dramatic; but some violence has 
been done to the proprieties of costume, inasmuch 
as the cuptives are painted as armed cap-d-pie ; there 
is also too little relation between the groups: the 
terror of the ensnared, and the reckless indiiference 
of their oppressors, wanting some intermediate link 
which should connect them with each other. The 
tone of colouring, too, is slight and ungenial; but 
the design contains good heads, and promises well 
for the future works of the artist. 

(To be continued.) 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


KING'S THEATRE. 
This Evening, LA SONNAMBULA; and the Ballet of BE- 
NiOWSKY. 





DRURY LANE, 
E POONzE HORSE; and THE CLANDES- 
GE. 
‘LIO (Fidelio Mad. Malibran) ; and ROB ROY. 
EGE Oi ROCHELLE; TAM O'SHANTER; 
SS 






® RA, in which Mad. Malibran will appear. 
. LOVE.IN A VILLAGE; VARIETY OF SING- 
‘he SHAWL DANCE from ‘The Maid of Cashmere’ ; 
and THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, GUN POWDER PLOT, 
(Not the Fifth of November); THE MAN ABOUT TOWN; A 
DAY WELL SPENT; and THE DICE OF DEATH, 

THE COMMEMORATION of SIR_- THOMAS GRESHAM 
will be held, by permission of the Right Hon. the LORD 
MAYOR, atthe MANSION HiOUSE,on SATURDAY next, May 
14, at lo’clock, when the GRESHAM PRIZE MEDAL, awarded 
for the best Composition in SACRED VOCAL MUSIC, will be 
presented tothe successful Candidate, and a Public Performance 
ofthe Anthem will take place. ; 

Tickets will be issued by Smith & Elder, 65, Cornhill; and 
J. A. Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho. Any surplus that may re- 
main, after the payment of expenses, will be appropriated 
towards the Restoration of Crosby Hall. 


GREAT CONCERT ROOM, KING'S THEATRE. 

Mr. EDWARD ROECKEL respectfully informs the Nobility, 
the Gentry, and his Friends, that his MORNING CONCERT will 
take place at the above Room, on FRIDAY, the 27th of May, 
18356.—VocaL Perrormenrs: Madame G. Grisi, Miss Cooper, 
Miss Rose Raper (Pupil of Mr. Brandon), and Miss ‘lrotter 
(Pupil of Signor Rubini). Sicnor Rubini, Signor Lablache, Mr. 
Alban Croft, and Signor Tan burini.— Mons. Remy will play 
Brilliant Variations on the Violin.—Mr. Leonard schulz_ will 
lay a Grand Fantasia on the Guitar.—Mons. Barret and Mons. 
Baumann will play Variations on the Oboe and the Bassoon.— 
Mr. Edward Roeckel will play Hummel's Grand Concerto in B 
Minor ; and, with Mr. Auguste Roeckel, Moscheles’ Duo Con- 
certante, 4 la Handel. : 

Leaver, Mr. TOLBECQUE. Conpvcror, Signor COSTA. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Mr. Edward Roeckel, 2, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, where Boxes only can be se- 
cured; and of Mr, Seguin, 12, Kegent-street. 
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An EISTEDDVOD will be held, in the Freemasons’ Haut, 
on TUESDAY MORNING, May 31, 1836, commencing at 12 
o'clock, under the auspices ‘of the Royal Cambrian Institution, 
when t e Society's Prizes will be awarded. After which a Selec- 
tion of NATIONAL MUSIC will be performed.—President of 
the day, the Right Hon. CuarLes WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN, 
M.P. JOHN PARRY, Conductor. 








Kino’s Tueatre.—The performances at this 
house have been, of late, sufficiently varied. On 
Thursday, ‘ La Gazza,’ again, and a new ballet, ‘ Be- 


| niowksy,’ were given for the benefit of Madlle. St. 


Romain. We are not as yet prepared to discuss the 
story of this magnificent production, or to anatomize 
M. Bochsa’s music: for the present, we shall content 
ourselves with recommending all the town to go and 
look at the ball-room scene, which, for its brillianey 
and gorgeousness, has never been surpassed, rarely 
equalled. St. Romain, with Couston, and Carlotta 
Grisi, with Perrot, so far exceeded their usual ex- 
ceedings, as to be unanimously called for when their 
performances were over. 





Antient Concerts.—The fourth Concert, under 
the direction of Lord Burghersh, went far to redeem 
the establishment from the censure it was our duty 
last week to administer. The selection was excel- 
lent: the principal singers precisely those whom we 
like best to hear, and the music performed with 
more vigour than is customary, though we find no 
reason to abate our dissatisfaction at the state of the 
chorus, which, for an establishment of such long 
standing and high pretension, is far too feeble and 
unsteady ; some of the voices, too, are worn out. The 
performance, in compliment to the Queen, who was 
present, opened with Haydn's noble hymn, *‘ God 
preserve the Emperor.’ We had, then, Mrs. Shaw’s 
great scene from ‘Solomon,’ and its following cho- 
rus. Miss Birch sang the air, ‘Golden columns’ 
from the same oratorio,—the chorus, * Swell the full 
chorus,’ following. Mrs. Knyvett was in peculiarly 
good voice : we have always liked her better in ‘ Ye 
sacred priests,’ than in any other song she selects for 
performance. After this, Mrs. Bishop, Messrs. Haw- 
kins, Bennett, and Parry, sung the impressive *‘O 
voto tremendo,’ from * Idomeneo.’ Winter's delight- 
ful duet, * Ti veggo,’ could hardly have been better 
given by Billington and Grassini, than by Mrs. 
Bishop and Mrs. Shaw ; in no other concert could it 
possibly have escaped an encore. Grisi, who, by her 
appearing here, seems somehow or other to have 
mollified Laporte’s inflexibility, offered to us a new 
proof of the substantial improvement which has taken 
place in her style as a general musician, by her chaste 
and delicious singing of the cantabile from Paisi- 
ello’s * Nina ;’ she has only to follow the path upon 
which she has recently entered—namely, to choose 
for concert performance music less hackneyed and 
flimsy than such as passes current on the Italian 
Opera stage; and the question of her superiority 
over most, if not all, of her rivals, must be decided. 
In the second act, though a little hampered by havy- 
ing to pronounce what some one or other has called 
“ sharp three-cornered English words,” she made an- 
other sensation to the unusual length of exciting au- 
dible plaudits, in ‘Let the bright Seraphim.’ The 
vintage chorus, from the * Seasons,’ lost some of its 
brightness and glee by the sluggishness of the voices : 
so, also, the Overture to * Fidelio, which opened the 
second act, went but laggingly. Mr. Braham was 
most expressive in the * Winter Scene,’ from the 
‘Seasons’ (why should not the Directors of these 
Concerts devote some one evening to the perform- 
ance of a work so beautiful and various, entire ?). 
Beethoven's * Agnus Dei’ and ‘ Dona,’ from his Mass 
in c, went very well: this, too, is a work which 
ought not to be heard piece-meal. We can only 
mention Mr. Bennett’s singing of ‘ Tune your harps,’ 
with its pretty, piquant accompaniment — strange 
epithets, these, to apply to Handel’s music—and Mr. 
Phillips’s fine delivery of the great bass Aria, ‘ Re- 
venge,’ from * Alexander’s Feast.’ The second part 
of this song contains one of the noblest of its compo- 
ser’s imaginafions: its portentous impressiveness, 
however, is frittered away by the mechanical Da 
Capo, with which, according to the fashion of the 
time, almost every great air was to close, no matter 
what changes of story or sentiment had taken place 
during its progress. Surely the much-abused Ros- 
sinian crescendo ought hardly to be less offensive as 
a mannerism, than the above absurdity. We have, 





however, heard it defended by some, who look back 
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to the very faults of their ancestors with blind and 
undistinguishing reverence. 


Concerts or THE Weex.—We are obliged to 
continue noticing these multifarious entertainments 
collectedly, making only such exceptions as deserve 
distinct mention for their superior excellence or 
their striking novelty. Our musical week began 
with Madame Dulcken’s Concert on Monday morn- 
ing, an excellent and popular selection. Of her own 
performance we have recently spoken in terms of 
high praise; as might be expected, however, she 
was heard on this occasion to the utmost advantage; 
and we have not listened to much piano-forte play- 
ing of a style superior to or sounder than hers, in 
Spohr’s beautiful Quintett, wherein she was ably 
assisted by Messrs. Sedlatzek, Willman, Platt, and 
Baumann. We owe her thanks, too, for giving us 
our first opportunity of again hearing De Beriot. 
The singers whom we heard were Madame Grisi, 
(so runs her present style,) Madlle. Ostergaard, Miss 
C. Novello, Sigs. Rubini, Lablache, and Tamburini ; 
the duet from * Gli Arabi,’ sung by Grisi and Ru- 
bini, was as fine a piece of Italian singing as we 
could desire. It would do Miss C. Novello good to 
take a lesson in enunciation from Grisi : in the fairy 
ballot of Balfe’s, which that young lady sung, she 
twisted out her words so awkwardly, as to take away 
half its charm from her beautiful voice, and to give 
her performance an air of effort which was anything 
but agreeable. 

On Monday evening the last Vocal Concert of the 
season was held, and the third meeting of the Societa 
4Armonica, with Grisi, Ivanoft, and Lablache, as stars. 
At the first of these the selection was dull, and the 
corps of singers smaller and less efficient than usual : 
the finest things in the first act were the Quartett 
and Chorus from Winter's ‘ Stabat Mater, and the 
Chorus, ‘ The arm of the Lord is upon them,” from 
Gardiner’s ‘Judah.’ The latter requires a grander 
orchestra than the Vocal Society possesses to do full 
justice to its beautiful contrasts. Weelkes’ madri- 
gal, ‘ As Vesta,’ was, of course, encored ; and a like 
compliment deservedly paid to Dr. Calcott’s glee, 
*Soft and safe through lowly grave,’ which was very 
well sung by Miss Woodyatt, Miss Hawes, Messrs. 
Hawkins, Hobbs, Bradbury, and Bellamy. We were 
not struck with the air by Hiiser, sung by Mr. Hobbs, 
but were more pleased with Miss Hawes in ‘O Sa- 
lutaris’ than we expected ; it was necessary for her, 
however, to slacken the time of this noble song, to 
make her voice ¢el/, and this is a sad defect. Be- 
tween the acts, Messrs. Lindley, Bonner, and Howeil, 
performed one of Corelli’s trios, in which the prin- 
cipal violoncello had the lion’s share, the contra- 
basso, to our regret, being only heard as an accompa- 
niment. Lindley, however, performed his part with 
a double portion of delicacy and sweetness, 











Covent Garven.—Quantity, not quality, has heen 
the motto at this house under the present manage- 
ment, which seems to be of opinion with Caleb 
Quotem, that “ many small articles make up a sum.” 
Two more pieces have lately been presented; the 
first is called * The Assurance Company’—it should 
have been called ‘ The Assurance Management,’ for 
the company are not to blame. It is an indifferent 
translation of an indifferent French piece, which is 
stolen from another French piece, which was itself 
the indifferent original of Mr. Morton’s admirable 
farce of ‘The Invincibles.’ It was, however, saved 
harmless, by the manceuvres of the ladies volunteers, 
and, when ladies do volunteer to manceeuvre, there is 
no doubt that they can get themselves, or their 
friends, out of a worse scrape than this farce, which, 
after all, is more silly than offensive. The other is 
entitled ‘O’F lannigan and the Fairies,’ and it is also 
entitled to much more respectful mention than any 
piece produced here this season. It is, in fruth, a capi- 
tal bit of Irish fun, written, we understand, by some 
“little unknown,” and, with the principal part re-writ- 
ten by Mr. Power, and the principal part acted 
by that lively and clever comedian. Our only objec- 
tion to it indeed is, that it partakes too much of the 
nature of a monopolylogue, and yet we hardly know 
how to make this objection in a theatre where they 
only engage one good actor at atime. Were Mr. 
Power's acting better even than it is, which, in this 
part would be difficult, it still would want relief; but 
the relief should be from good to good, which, owing 





to the great distance between him and those about 
him, it is not. Talent in a principal performer, is 
heightened by talent in those who perform with him. 
It is a department of art in which shade is not 
wanted for contrast ; at least the contrast should be 
recognized in the characters, not in the representation 
of them. The critical, or hole-picking part of our 
duty completed, it only remains for us to say, that 
this amusing farce goes off with shouts of laughter, 
and that Mr. Power seems to hold sovereign sway 
over the risible muscles of his audience. 

Haymarket.—Theatres open on all sides of us 
like the flowers of spring—when there isa spring. 
The principal feature of the season, which, at this 
house, commenced on Monday week, is the engage- 
ment of a company of foreign artistes, for the per- 
formance of ballets under the direction of Mr. D’Eg- 
ville. It is somewhat of a bold measure to enter 
the lists with the giant over the way—but “ nothing 
venture nothing have,” and really, as far as the com- 
position of the ballet now performing goes, it is in- 
finitely better than any one as yet produced at the 
Italian Opera House. A Madlle. Josephine Dance, 
from the Académie Royale at Paris, is the principal 
danseuse, but not perhaps the best; for although, 
as far as we have seen, we have been enabled to form 
rather a higher opinion of her than usual, we yet 
prefer the style of the two sisters Stephan. They are 
all three, however, good looking, and that we take 
to be as many points in a dancer’s favour, as_posses- 
sion is said to be with reference to the law. A farce 
has been acted, called ‘ My Husband’s Ghost.’ The 
audience laughed at it, and so we shall not cry out 
against it; but really the author has gone to the 
Antiquarian Society for his jokes, and nowhere for his 
probabilities. The experiment of taking haif price 
is tried now for the first time here, and it seems to 
succeed very well on the whole. 

Encutsu Orrra Hovse.—An English version of 
M. Scribe’s opera * Les Huguenots,’ has been brought 
out at this theatre, but not with that success which 
has attended the other novelties hitherto produced. 
The merits of the French Scribe have not been hap- 
pily transferred by the English trans-Scribe, and the 
music which has taken the place of that of M. Meyer- 
beer, is like the substitution of a flea for a lobster. 
A new drama by Mr. Serle has since been acted ; 
we have not yet had an opportunity of seeing it, but 
the general report of it is highly favourable. 

Strano Tueatre.—This house opened on Mon- 
day week for the first time, under a regular licence, 
and also under the joint-management of Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold and Mr. Hammond. Mr. Jerrold’s name 
is well known to the theatrical portion of the town, 
as the author of several highly and justly successful 
dramas, and Mr. Hammond is a provincial manager 
of credit and character, and, as he has now shown 
himself, a low-comedy actor of considerable clever- 
ness. We see theatres fall into such strange hands 
now-a-days, that we hail with satisfaction the air of 
quiet respectability with which this little box has 
thrown open its doors. We look confidently to the 
absence of vulgarity and indecency, and feel assured 
that it will be conducted as a play-house, and not a 
pot-house. The entertainment consisted of Mr. 
Jerrold’s beautiful little drama of ‘The School- 
fellows,’ and three new pieces. The first was a sort 
of introductory Piéce d’occasion, in which Mr. Ham- 
mond sang two comic songs with capital effect, and 
obtained much applause. The last was also a comic 
trifle which, like the first, was well received. The 
second was a serious drama in one act, called * The 
Painter of Ghent,’ written by Mr. Jerrold, who un- 
dertook the performance of the principal part him- 
self, Though not one of his most agreeable produc- 
tions, there is considerable power and even intensity 
in the writing, and Mr. Jerrold’s recitation of his 
part was marked by much feeling, and we need 
scarcely add, a thorough understanding of the author's 
meaning. The piece was much applauded, and Mr. 
Jerrold, when called for at its conclusion, thanked 
the audience for the indulgence with which they had 
received, what he modestly termed, his “reading of 
the part.” A Miss Beresford made her first appear- 
ance on this occasion, and produced a favourable 
impression on the audience. 


Saint James’s Toeatre.—French Plays.—Thesub- 
scription to these performances has been, as we under- 








stand, a very liberal one this season, and some dis- 
satisfaction has been and is still felt by the subscribers, 
that Madame Jenny Vertpré, the lessee, has not 
met it with a corresponding liberality, in reference 
to the actors and actresses whom she has engaged, 
Madame is so admirable an actress, as to be, no 


‘doubt, a host in herself, and her company is what 


may be called respectable, but the very circumstance 
of her being as clever as she is, makes the distance 
between her and those about her too apparent. Her 
acting on Wednesday in ‘La Fiole de Cagliostro, 
and*La Femme de l’Avoué,’ was almost beyond 
praise. The archness and intelligence of her man- 
ner, the sweetness of her speaking voice, and the 
purity and distinctness of her pronunciation, are 
points in which she may be equalled, but cannot be 
surpassed. M. Cossard seems to be a versatile and 
useful actor ; his changes of dress and manner for four 
different pieces were highly praiseworthy. In the 
piece ‘Le Jeune Mari,’ Madlle. Clairval made a 
very creditable first appearance we believe, but at 
all events, a very creditable appearance. The house 
was well attended. 








MISCELLANEA 

British Museum.—The number of persons who 
visited this Institution in 1810-11, when the access 
to it was just as free as it is at the present moment, 
was only 29,152; the number of the past year was 
239,104, which, allowing for the increase of the popu- 
lation, affords a striking example of the growing in- 
terest in such matters on the part of the public, and 
offers an additional reason for introducing a new and 
better system of management,more in unison with the 
present advanced state of human knowledge, which 
may increase, by every means in its power, the public 
utility of the institution, and at once render it, in 
every sense of the word, a “ National Establishment.” 

The Rev. E. Nangle and Dr. M‘Hale.—In our 
review of Mr. Barrow’s work on Ireland, we were 
compelled somewhat reluctantly to advert to the un. 
christian wranglings of these reverend gentlemen, 
We have since received a letter from the former, 
wherein he accuses us of having done him injustice, 
and requests us to insert seven columns of controversy 
in his vindication. Now, if he will read the review 
once again, he will find, that the injustice of which 
he complains consists in the assertion of one matter 
of fact, and a brief comment on a report of his preach- 
ings and proceedings, as recorded by one of his ad- 
mirers. The comment, if not justified by the report, 
would. reflect discredit on us, and not on Mr. Nangle; 
and as they appeared together, the reader could and 
would immediately decide between us. As to the 
matter of fact, we accused him of using in the pul- 
pit, and of applying to another christian minister, 
such language as “ ruffian priest, and bare-legged bog- 
trotter.” Does he deny it? Here is the opening 
sentence of his apology: ‘In reference to the ob- 
noxious expressions applied to Dr. M*Hale, my de- 


fence is simply this; now we are of opinion that 


such language from a christian minister, in his pulpit, 
admits of no defence ; and assuredly we cannot consent 
to weary and offend our readers, by permitting any 
man, under any pretence whatever, to insult a nume- 
rous body of our countrymen, by publishing in this 
journal his uncharitable revilings at “ their idol- 
worship, and their wafer-god.” Such language may 
pass current in Achill Island, but would not be tole- 
rated in England. 

Changeable Insect.—In a memoir, by M. Lefebvre, 
on a new group of Orthoptera, family Mantis, this 
author mentions a new species, which he calls ere- 
miaphilis, found only in the desert, or such barren 
places as to make its subsistence a problem, and 
which changes its hue in the manner of the chame- 
leon. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 

J. L.—B. B.—J.S.— W. F. G. W.— A Subscriber — 
Bion—received. 

J. N. can send when convenient, but that the MS. may 
be preserved, let him refer, in his note, to the present 
communication.— We thank ‘ Saxo-Hybernicus,’ but cannot 
decipher more than a dozen lines of his letter. 

i? Mr. Barry’s Design For THE NEw Hovses OF 
PARLIAMENT.—The Atheneum of Saturday, May 21, will 
contain a DESCRIPTION of the NEW HOUSES of 
PARLIAMENT, with GROUND PLAN and a PER- 
SPECTIVE VIEW, engraved on Steel, in the first style 
of art, after Drawings made under the direction of the 
Architect. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
RTISTS’ ANNUITY FUND.—At a MEET- 
ING of the MEMBERS of the ARTISTS’ ANNUITY 


FUND, held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Tuesday, December 
22, 1825, the Committee of the Guarantees for the Public ation 
and Sale of a Print, from a petaee called ‘The Wolf and the 
Lamb,” published in aid of t Artists’ Fund in the rs ar 1830, 
having presente a, “ee branch of the Artists’ Fund with the sum 
of 5 Soa. 17s. 4d. Three per Cent. ¢ ‘onsols,. > moie ty, with in- 
terest, of the +. - profit, the other moie a been 
sented in that branch of the Fund called th 
Fund, for the Relief of Widows and Orphans ‘ 
be applied to the increase of the annuities payable to superan- 
nuate ad membe rs, it was unanimously resolve ice 

1. That the Members accept this liberal donation, and that 
the roceeds of it be applied separately from the other capital 
to the increase of the Annuitant Annuities, in such manner as 
shall hereafter be agreed upon. 

2. That this Meeting contemplates with unfeigned pleasure 
the addition which it will be in their power to muke to the an- 

ities 
*3. That this Meeting is anxious to record its grateful sense of 
the talented, zealous, and oe exertions of John Pye, 
Esq., to. whom is due the credit of having originated the idea of 
increasing the funds of the corporation by the publication of a 
print ; an the most sincere thanks of this Meeting are hereby 
tendered to that gentleman, not only as the author of the under- 
taki but as one of the most able and eflicient supporters of it. 

Bh hat this Meeting begs to return most sincere and heartfelt 

BB to the following gentlemen of the Committee of Manage- 
ment :— 












WILLIAM MULRCADY, Esq. R.A. Chairman. 
R. R. Reinagle, Esq. R.A. 
George C lint, Esq. 
Samuel Agar, —~ 


Wiles Daniel, - R.A, 
B. Cooke, Esc 


war Pre. Esq. 
James Green, “a 
F. Scotney, Esq. 







rante s in general whoso generously embarked 
in an undertz z, involving the loss of much ¥ aluable time, and 
the advance of a considerable capita 

5. That the most grateful thanks of this Meeting are humbly 
offered to the Ro: yal Family, the nobility and gentry, and to the 
public in general, for the liberal manner in which they 
effect to the plan, by the purchase of the proofs and the prints 

6. That in ay ar the most grateful thanks of this Mee ting 
are especially due to William Mulre: ady, Esq. » Whether 
considered as the Chairman of the C ommittee, the ys ainter of 
the picture, or the donor of the very valuable c opyris it placed 
at his disposal by the liberality of His late Majesty, and so gene- 
rously resigned by him to the wants ‘of his fellow members. 

7. That in tendering the best thanks of this Meeting to J. H. 
Robinson, Esq., this Meeting is desirous of recording its opinion 
of the high talent = unremitting zeal which he has displayed 
mn engraving OMeets 

That this poten acknowledges, with the most grateful 
oaks. the services of William Finden, Esq., who acted as 
Honorary Secretary to the Committee of the Guarantees during 
a period of five years, 

9. That the above resolutions be inserted in The Times, Morning 
Chronicle, and Atheneum. 





By order of the Meet 





(Signed) WILLIAM FINDEN, iPFesident. 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


—EXHIBITIONS atthe GARDEN, The First Exhibition 
will take place on Saturday the 4th of M owers or other 
subjects intended for Exhibition, must be delivered at this Office 
on Friday the 13th, or at the Society's Garden, ‘Turnham Green, 
before ist 9 o'clock on the morning of the 4th. Fellows may 
obtain Tickets for the admission of their Friends at this Offi 
price 5s. e gates will be opened at 1 o'clock on the 
days of E xhibition. All tickets issued at the Garden will be 
charged 10s. each. 

21, ‘Regent-street. 


> . . TRS 
BErS* S GEOGRAPHICAL SLATES. — 
These Slates (on each of which ‘Two Outline or Skeleton 
Maps are permanently engraved) are intended for Children to 
practise Geographical Exercises upon, by writing in the names 
of the Countries, Towns, Seas, Islands, &c., which may be erased 
as often as desired without i injuring the map. Price, including 
two corresponding Key Maps, 2s. Size of Slate, 13in. 1 
“This useful design js so justly ‘and so well e xpli Bad, by Mr. 
Betts, in a letter accompanying specimen slates, that we ¢ -annot 
do better than adopt his words, only adding thereto our hearty 
——— of his process for ir apeoving the student in geo- 

















raphy.” —Literary Gazette, Jan. 2, 3 
ore blished by John Bett Snell -street, Brunswick- 
square ; and to be had of all “Bockselle rs and Toymen. 








Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 

HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, No. 34, iiee-ctnest Blackfriars. Established 
1823, IRECTORS., 

The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Sigphensen, Ksq. Deputy Chi: ane. 
Lancelot Baugh Allen, Esq. filliam Grant, 
Stephen Nicolson Barber, Esq. John Knowles, eg F.R.S. 

Robert Biddulph, Esq. M.P. John Mendham, Esq. 

Robert Davies, Esq. Thomas Meux, Esq. 

Adam Gordon, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 

Henry Barnett, Esq. Edward Knowles, Esq. 

H. M. Boodle, Es Charles Morris, Esq. 
Physician—John A. Paris, M.D. FJ R.S., No. 28, Dover-street. 
Surgeon—Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S., No. 12, Bruton-street. 

licitor—Henry Young, Esq. Sense, Strand. 

Actuary—J. J. Downes, Esq. 
IS SOCIETY has for its basis ECONOMY COMBINED 

TH SECURITY—the Terms of Assurances for Young and 
Middle Aged lives, being much lower than those of any other 
Office which gives a bonus to the Assured; and a full statement 
of its affairs is annually made to the Share-holders and Polic y- 
holders, who have a control over the Society, 

Three-fourths of the profits are now divided among those 
Assured on an equable scale, for the whole term of life after the 
Policies shall have been in force four years ; and eventually the 
whole of the protits will be so divided. 

A bonus was declared up to the end of 1833, which gave to 
Policy- holders, on an average, 16/. per cent. upon the amount 
of pre miums paid. 

ndowments for Children are granted, and Assurances on 
Joint Lives, Survivorships, Survivorship Annuities, as well as 
every species of Life contingency, at rates proportional to the 
nature of the risks, which are as low as possible, compatible 

with security to the Assured. 

Assurances are also effecte’ »d, either by paying small premiums 
at first, and incre ars, or by paying a 
igh Premium at abatements, and, 
ultimately. the payn ents to cease alto; ethe r. In fine, persons 
may be assured in ow de way which may be best adapted to their 

circumstances or wis 

Medical Referees ari 


























appointed in most cities and large tow ~ 


and Agents in many, from whom information may be “obtaine 
and Prospectuses had. 


JOHN KNOWLES, Resident Director. 
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RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39, TuroG MOnTaN Street, Bank, Lonpon ; 63, King- 
street, Manchester ; & 6, Exchange-street, East, Liverpool ; 
49, York-place, Edinburgh ¢ and 16, Queen-street, Glasgow. 

EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
DIRECTORS. 
Dryden Elstob, Esq. 
‘Thomas Farncomb, Esq. 
John Humphery, Esq. Ald.M.P. 
Rupert Ingleby, Manchester. 
‘Thomas kell ly, Esa. Alderman, 


William Banbury, Esq. 
Harry Barrett, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. 
Lancelot Archer Becton, Esq. 
‘Thomas C: amplin, Esq. 
James ¢ at. Esq. William Leaf, Esq 
ol. yson. Lewis Pocock 
Audit ors.—Brian Shaw Hilditch, Esq. and W illiam Palmer 
Knight, isa. 
Physician.—Thomas Davies, M.D. 30, New Broad-street. 
Surgeon.—W illiam Coulson, . Frederick’s- place, Old Jewry. 
Standing Counse! —John Romilly, Bsa.” 
Solicitor.—William Fisher, Esq 
Bankers.—Messrs. Vere, Sapte, Banbury & Co. sombard-st. 
MU Cc iH LOWER RATES THAN THOSE or "ANY OTHER 
OFFICE will be found in the original and extensively varied 

Tables of this Company 

A Board with the Medic al Officers, attend daily, and Policies 
may be completed in a few hours. 

References and personal attendance not required when the 
medical reports are satisfac tory. 

Distinct Tables at very moderate Rates for all climates, includ- 
ing Sea-risk, for Military and Naval Officers, and for persons 
afllicted with disorders not attended with immediate danger. 

Premiums may be paid Quarterly or Half-Yearly. 

EXTRACT FROM TABLES. —PREMIUMS TO ASSURE £100. 




















Age.| One Year. |Seven Yrs. Whole Term of Life. 
> ; Annual | Quarterly |Halfyearly Annual | 
Premium. Premium. | Premium. | Premium. | Premium. 
so a j a. .4& aie. 3. d. zs. ad. &. ie ig 
16 0M 2 06 9 0 7 3 oud 1 5s 4 
20 ow74 | 0bO 0 7 il ob 9 ll 32 
30 113 Ss 2 0 WwW 2 102 1 9 10 
40 1 46 1 6 4 13 ; : 7 4 3 9 
30 113 6 1 0 04 319 3 





EDW ARD BA’ TES, Resident Directer. 


EAGLE ASSURANC E COMPANY, the Crescent, Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars—Established 1307 
DIRECTORS. 
Sir WILLIAM RAWLINS, Chairman. 
Lieut.-Colonel MERRICK SHAWE, Deputy-Chairman. 
Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart. Benjamin Ran in, Esq. 
Samuel Bi rch, “a aes oes John Richa + ma 
W.Beetham,Es aq Peter Skipper, Esq. 
John Kingston, ay Richard tt hite eam Esq. 
Walter Anderson Peacock, Esq.| W. Wybrow, Esq. 
DISTINC T TABLES for MALE and FEMALE LIFE. 
HE DIRECTORS have caused NEW TaBLEsS 
to be calculated, in which the relative values of the Lives 
of the two Sexes are at all ages distinguished. In consequence 
of this improvement the Younger Male lives are insured at pre- 
miums below the ordinary rates; the Female lives on terms 
lower than any other office. 
Annual premiums required for the Assurance of 1001. to be re- 
ceived on the death of a 














IALE, —— FEMALE, Whel 
, Seven ¢ yhole Seven y hole 
Age. | Years. | Life. | Age. Years. | Life. 
£.5.d. £.8.d. £.5.d. ££. at 
20 163 226 20 150 115 1 
30 112 2 2 910 30 189 23 2 
40 117 4 344 40 113 9 215 0 
so | 212 3 | 412 4 so | 117.3 | 315 0 
60 47 i 6 1s 2 |! 60 ss 7 0 54 7 


Prospectus, exhibiting this remarkable d distinction at every 
age. may be obtained at the office of the Company. 

“Life assurance may be etlected for North and South America, 
for the East Indies, for any of the British Colonies or Garrisons, 
for a continued or an especial maritime risk, for the whole of 
life, or for the duration of any military, civil, or diplomatic 

uty. 

Four-fifths of the profits are divided among the assured, whe- 
ther at home or abroad. HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 


ORTH LONDON HOSPITAL, St. Pancras, 
founded 1834, for the Relief of the Poor Sick and Maimed 
Persons, and for the Delivery of Poor Married Lying-in Women, 
under the patronage of 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of ta 7. 
Her Royal Highne ss the Princess VICTORIA, 

The Committee earnestly solicit the assistance of the public in 

providing means to de fray the ¢ ost of th ablishment, where, 
during the last ~ ape’ months, 1156 in-patients, and 2633 out- 


ieved. 
NIV ERSARY DINNER of the HOSPITAL, and in 
AID. of the BUILDING FUND, will tz mn Bick e on Monday, the 
6th of June next, at the London ‘Tavern ishopsgate-street ; 
The Right Hon. the LORD M AYOR in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 

J. Lainson, Esq. Ald. } } illiam Metcalfe, Esq. 
=~ Salomons, hisq Sheriffs. comes Morrison, Bea. bi M.P. 

‘. D. Archibald, ais e, i. W. R. Potter, 
i Lytton elwer, Esq. M.P. Sinn Abel Smith, En. M.P. 
Charles Cope, Esq. Isaac Solly, Esq 
John Dillon, I a. Lord Dud ey c ‘Stuart, M.P. 
Nathaniel El Richard ‘Taylor, Esq. 
Archibald Hastie, hat "MP. Joseph Travers, Esq. 
William Leaf, Wm. Venables fon, Al 
Sir Chas. Lemon, _ M.P. Sir Samuel B. Wha . M.P. 

Tickets, 20s. each, to be had at the Tavern ; ‘and of the Secre- 
tary, at the Hospita 

Subscriptions will ‘be thankfully received by the Treasurer, 
Wm. Tooke, Esq. } 12, Russell-square ; ; by the Sec retary; 
and by the following Bankers : :—Messrs. Coutts & Co.; Messrs. 
Rogers, ‘Towgood, ‘o.; Messrs. Scott, Dent, & Co ie “sss. 
Smith, Payne, & Smith; the London and Westmi r Bank 
and Branches. W. LIN’ TOTT, Sec. 

North London Hospital, May 2. 

























SEVENTH EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
Just published, in 1 vol. . peice by Ss. ben eaanin, getaned uniformly 


EBRETT'’S BARONET AGE of ENGLAND. 
Edited by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. With a new 
Set of the Arms, from Drawings by Harvey. 
*,* The New Baronets are included inthe present Edition. 
London: printed for J.G. & F. Rivington ; J. & W. T. Clarke ; 
Cadell; John “Baldwin & 








Longman & Co.; T. € tichardson ; 
radock; 8. Bagster; Sa Booker ; J. Booth; Hatchard & Son; 
R. Scholey ; Hamilton & Co. ; Sherwood & Co.; Lo. pkin & 


Allen & Co.; E. Hodgson; W. Pickering; Mason ; 
y “tearne ; ; ‘TI. & W. Boone; and Houlston & Son. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 

Debrett’s Peerage, by the same Editor, The 21st 


Edition, with the Arms: complete. Price 1/, 8s. 


; and Copper Coins—Strutt’s Manners, Anti 





Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
PRINTS AND BOOKS OF PRINTS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Le py on THURSDAY, May 12th, and a ies 
Da the Property of the late RICH ARD AN 
TRENCH CHISWELL, Esq., and removed from ) eae 
Seat in Essex ; 


3 CONSISTING OF 

COLLECTION of PROOFS and CHOICE 

IMPRESSIONS in the finest state of preservation, from 
the Designs of Carravagio, Claude Loraine, Cuyp, Cortona, Ho- 
bema, Jordaens, Le Brun, Murillo, Ostade, Teniers. jesppncenst, 
Reni, Rubens, Sacchi, Salvator Rosa, Vanderv elde, Vand 
Engraved by Botswert, Canot, Count Goudt, Lavers, —— 
Voet, Vosteman Neift, Ravenet, Vischer, Rarvoless!, Winstanly, 
Hollar, Wollett, Brown, Wilson, Stran e, Wills, Smith, Earlom, 
&c.—A set of The C artoons of Raphael—the Principal 'W. orks of 
Hogarth in fine preservation—A few Fine Modern asrevings— 
Portraits—Topography—Books of Prints—Portfolio, 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


On TUESDAY, May !7, and 8 following Days, 
THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF BOOKS, 
The SWELL. of the late RICHARD MUILMAN TRENCH 
Esq., chiefly in fine original Russia, Morocco, or 
€ ut bindings, many on large paper and illustrated, 
Including Atkyn’s Gloucestershire—Bloomfield’s 
Norfolk — Borlase’s ‘Cornwall — Bridges’ Hortham tonshire — 
Drake's York—Dugdale’s Monasticon, St. ummonses, 
and other works—Edmondson’s Heraldry—F\ uller’s s Church His- 
tory—Gunton’s Le ee asted’s Kent—Gough's Cam- 
den—King’s yal—Leigh’s Lancashire—Maitland’ s Lon- 
on— Morant’s “Ess x— Morton's Northamptonshire — Nash's 
Worcestershire—Rudder’s Gloucestershire— tymer’ 's Foedera— 
aenner’s Hones stic on—Bran "sNe wonstie— Nichols’ Bibliotheca 
‘Topographic ’s, Exchequer— Lodge's Illustrations— 
Nichols’ Prog resses of Elizabeth—Lord Orford's Works—Peck's 
Desiderata—Pennant's various Works—Snelling's Gold, Silver, 
uities, Chronicles, 
and Dictionary of Engravers—Thoroton’s } ‘ottinghamshire— 
Throsby’s Leicestershire—W illis’s C athedrals—Aubrey’s Surre 
—Leland and Hearne’s Writings—V alpy’ s Classics—Johnson‘s 
Poets—The Works of Bacon, Locke, Gibbon, Robertson, Rollin, 
Hume, Smollett, Pope, Swift, Goldsmith, Shakes speare, Sher- 
lock, Jeremy C ‘Tillotson—several _— printed Classical 


Works, &c. 
atalogues nearly re 

The STOCK. “COPPERS, —s COPYRIGHT 
of the following interesting and important Works :— 

Skelton’s Oxonia Antiqua Restorata, 2 vols. 4to..-Skelton's 
Pietas Oxoniensis—Skelton’s ya gt af \ --_aecuaaaeietinnal 
ton's Illustrations of Ancient Arms 
THE CATHEDRAL ANMOUITIES. oF ENGLAND, 

By JOHN BRITTON, F.S 
Comprising the Cathedrals of C wd ay York, Salisbu 
Norwich, Winchester, Lichtield, Oxford, Rgtervoroegh, Wel 
Exeter, Gloucester, Hereford, Bristol, and Worcester. 
ref Antianitirs of English’ Cities, plates and wood- 
cuts, by John Britton, F.S.A. 

‘Topographical Skete hes of North W iltshire, map and 30 plates, 
by John Britton, F.S.A. 

a arter’s Ancient Architecture of England, consisting of 109 
pia 

Also the following important and eae va- 
luable Works, 
By P, F. ROBINSON, Architect, F.S.A., 

Vitruvius Britannicus—Illustrations of ee Church, 
Surrey—Designs for Ornamental Villas—Designs for Farm Build- 
ings— 'illage Architecture—Designs for Park Entrances, Gate 

wages, 

*,* Hone »y advanced upon Duplicate Portions of BockesHers’ 
Stoe k, upon Libraries, and Portions of Libraries, &c. All A 
counts promptly settled. 

22, Fleet-street. 


























In &vo. 
APTAIN BACK’S JOURNAL of the ARC- 
mies .TIC LAND EXPEDITION, in SEARCH of CAPTAIN 





ow ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 245. ; 
N G L A N D in 1835; being a 
SERIES of LETTERS written to Friends. in Germany 
during a Re sine in London, and Exe ursions into the Pro- 
vinces. PREDERICK VON RA ss 
as. a 5. the German, by SARAH AUSTIN. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, Tu1rp EpiT10N, small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
N the CONNEXION of the SCIENCES. 
By MARY SOMERVILLE. 

“Mrs. Somerville’s de elightful volume on the ‘Connexion of 
the Sciences.’ The style of this astonishing production is so 
clear and unaffected, and conveys, with so much simplicity, so 
great a mass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in 
the hands of every youth, the moment he has mastered the 
general rudiments of education.’’"— Quarterly Review. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is "RECO 12mo. 


Pees, a RE LLECTIONS 


HEMA 
By Mrs. it "RENC AN of Liverpool. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. board: 
LEMENTS of MEDICAL JURISPRU- 
DENCE, 
By ALFRED S. TAYLOR, F.L.S 
Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence and Che smistry in Guy's 
ospita! 
: Deacon, 7, Ge rorge-y' ard, Lombard-street. 
This volgme f is complete in itself. It treats of all medico- 
legal questions, both for a barrister and medical witness, re- 
lating tothe subjectsof Drowning, Hanging, Suffocation, Wounds, 
and other forms of violent death 


ISTORY of PAINTING, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, interspersed with Anec dates. 12mo. 

“This is a very pleasant little book, and B..  2. ‘2 great deal 
of valuable and interesting information, in a compact and con- 
ve nie nt form.” ‘— Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 

‘The work is ably written; and is one which should not only 
the hands of every painter, but of every admirer of paint- 
ing.’’— Edinburgh Observer. 

“We have seldom seen so wide a range of knowledge within 
so small a compass.""— Edinburgh Courant. 

“We know not where we could elsewhere obtain so much i in; 
formation about painters and their works, at so small a price. 
—Family 3 azine. 

London : Davis & Porter, 104, Sloane-street ; Hamilton & Co, 

33, Paternoster-row; and W. Whyte & Co. Edinburgh. 


of 
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Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


OF RIENZI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE CELEBRATED WORK OF CERCEAU AND BRU MOY. 


“The author of ‘The Life and Times of Rienzi’ has delivered a plain unvarnished tale, in the language of a man whose onl 
aim has been to instruct hisreader.”” Times. The anecdotes are curious.”’ Court Journal.— Not less inte resting than Mr. Bulwer’s 
eloquent Romance, and scarcely less romantic, is this historical record of the Conspiracy of Gabrini. ¢3 Monthly Repository.—* This 
work makes its appearance | very opportunely.”’ Metropolitan.—* To all who have read Mr. Bulwer's ‘ Rienzi,’ its perusal is in a 


measure a duty.” claloy 


— We are glad to see the most authentic, we believe, or, at an 


rate, the most interesting account, 


revived in the neat ittle valarne before us..-.A curious and ploesing volume, and full of matter of historical character and illus- 


tration.”’ Lit. 


—* The publication of this work is well time 


vee- The Life of Rienzi is to us full of interest.” Atheneum,— 


“ The work of C eae eau is the authority of Gibbon....Those that nc to become acquainted with the true history of a man who 


was, in some sort, the N 
Times of Rienzi.” Tait’: 's | ioe. 


‘apoleon of his own age and country, would do well to consult the extraordinary narrative of the * Life and 


WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Illustrations of interesting Localities and Costumes, and with anew Map 
of Germany, price 24s. cloth, lettered, 


SKETCHES or GERMANY anv tut GERMANS; 
With a Glance at Poland, Hungary, and Switzerland in 1834, 1835, and 1836. 
By an ENGLISHMAN, resident in Germany. 


“ All who desire to have an enlightened conductor to the almost innumerable places and objects of high interest contained 
within the wide circuit expressed in the title, whether the touris to be in person or in spirit, ought to become intimately acquainted 


with it.”—Monthly Review. 


“a The author has not only the powers of describing accurately, but also of discriminating nicely."’— Metropolitan Magazine. 

“It may, however, be regarded also as a guide book ; and a very capital book of the kind it is—at once opening up a new field 
for the tourist, and serving to lead him over it..-.The artist, moreover, appears to be faithful in his delineations. He is certainly 
Satect and intelligible ; 3; never heavy, and often lively.’’— Spectator. 


whole exceedingly pleasing.’ *_ Literary Gazette. 


WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 





Now complete, in 5 vols. price 8s. per volume, the First Series of 


THE SCOTTISH PULPITS 
Containing nearly 400 Sermons by Drs. Chalmers, Gordon, Muir, Fleming, Burns, Baird, 
Mitchell, Geddes, M‘Crie, 


AND OTHER EMINENT SCOTTISH DIVINES. 
ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR FAMILY PERUSAL, 


‘‘ Most earnestly do we recommend it to every one interested i tn the religious prosperity of Scotland.”’— Aberdeen Advertiser. 
“ The Sermons embrace works of the most popular preac hers of the present day, comprehending the most celebrated discourses 
delivered Fes particular occasions, and may, therefore, be considered as embracing the whole pulpit eloquence of Scotland.” 


Perth Co 


ns Christians of all denominations will profit by the perusal of these volumes.’’—Kelso Chronicle. 
W. R. M‘PHUN, Glasgow; N. H. COTES, 139, Cheapside, London. 





169, Piecadilly, feet 30, 1836. 
is day is published, price Four Shillir 
HE BRITISH and FORE IGN REVIEW ; 
or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. LV. 


CONTENTS :— 
1. Court Manners and Morals) 5. Eeyptian Discovery—Cham- 
in France, from Louis XIII. ollion’s Work. 
et - gags XVI. 6. Decline of the Drama—Li- 
2. ? ce eg | System 
3. Education in the Universi- | 7. Count Mamiani’s Works. 


8. Law Reform—Attorneys. 
‘ Electoral System of France | 9. Duties on Timber—The Co- 
in the National Guard— 
Municipal Councils — and | 10. Occupation of Cracow. 
Chambe er of Deputies. State & Tendencyof Parties. 
* No. will be pi ublished in JuLy next. 
James Ridgway & Sons, Pice adilly ; ; and all Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom ; Galignani, Paris ; and Esher, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburgh. 


| E GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY 

contains, A Review of Wilkinson’s Thebes and Egypt— 
and Mr. Hoskins’s reply to the Edinburgh Review, on the supe- 
rier antiquity of Ethiopia over Egypt—also, On Norman and 
early French Poetry, No. I.—Memorials of Literary Characters, 
Letters of Mrs. Aphra Bebn and Sir Richard Stecle, &c.—Diary 
of a Man of Literature—Mausion at South Petherton (with a 
Plate)—Annals of the Gate-house—Remarks on the Oxford Cata- 
logue of Mr. Malone's iivrery_-RaTRosractive Review, 


= 





Fine Arts, with criticisms b- the Plans for New Houses of Par- 
liament—Proc ceedings of Learned Societies—Historical Chronicle 
—and OBITUARY, wee Memoirs of Sir C olquhoun Grant, Adm. 
Ferrier, Rev. Dr. Valpy, Montague Burgoyne, Esq., Richard 
Pie ¥s. e. Esq., H. Roscoe, Esq., John Mayne, Esq., &c. &c. 
rice 

«* None I. to IV. New Series, comprising the years 1834-5, 

may be had in cloth boards, price 16s. eac 
Published by W. Pickering, C hancerndane, 


LACK WOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE; No. CC aL vit, for MAY. 
Contents :—I. The School of the Heart, and other Poems. 
By Henry Alford—I1. T ne Dying Flower. By Frederick Riickert 
Il. Ballads from the German of Uhland—IV. Translations 
from the Greek Anthology. By William fay The Marriage 
and Registration Bills Ascension Day. J. F. Hollings— 
lints to Authors—VIIL. Alcibiades aa Youth. Scenes 7 
and 10_IX. Early Rising—X, Extracts from the Journals of an 
Alpine, Traveller—X1. Foreign Re sults of Democratic Ascen- 
dency in France and England— Reminiscences of Stothard 
—XIIL. Irish Tales—X1V. On ry late Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry—XV. Shakespeare in Germany. T he Historical Plays. 
e Two Parts of Henry IV. 
hs — ye Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and T, Cadell, Strand, 
oudon 


TRHE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, for 
MAY, contains, among other interesting articles, the fol- 
lowing :— 
ere: or the Dog Fiend. | Frank Farley. 
| The Expiation. 
| Pe de estrian ‘Tour of 1 
taly. | Rides through W ~ A. — Eng- 
‘The Charity Sister, a Tale. land in 1833 
Diary of a Blasé. ife, Opinions, and Pensile Ad- 
A Governess Wanted. ventures of John Ketch. 
The Young Pretender. e 
Letters to Brother John, No.4.| New Music, 
Les Oiseaux. Drama, &c. 
Saunders & Otley. Conduit-street, Hanover-square ; Bell & 
Brediute, Edinburgh ; Smith & Son, Glasgow; and Cumming, 








New anes of Eloquence. 








CHURCH AND UN igen IES. 
day is published, price 2s. 6d. No. LUI. for MAY, of 

r sHE BRiT ISH MAGAZINE, and Monthly 

Register of Religious and Ecclesiastic “al Information, Pa- 

rochial History, and Doc uments respe cting the state of the Poor, 
Progress of Education, &c. 

J. G. & F. Rivin ton, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 

mine ace : ‘Paul Mall; J. Turrili, 250, and ‘T. Clerc Smith, 237, Regent- 











a vols. l2mo. price 12s. in | boards, 
D" SVOTIONAL EXTRACTS for EVERY 
DAY = She YEAR; compiled from the Writings of 
various Author 
Printed for J. G. & F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Ww Ane me e, Pall Mal 


Just ready, 1 vol. por 8vo. neat! bound in n cloth, 
A SAUNTER in BELGI M, with TRAITS 

anes Bish QRICAL. and DESCRIPTIVE 

icated to the King, Leo the First. I 

Uiews of the Town Halls of Ghent, Oudena ”, Paazated by 
Chateau of Loo-Christi, and of the Tomb of Charles the Bene 
Price 10s. 6d. 

F. C. Westley (removed from the Strand), 162, Piccadilly, 





MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now — 


The Three Bi iy" Ww with 2 E ngravings, ae bd., ite 
N R. LWER’S ‘DEVE EU x: 
a the 12th Periodical V. eleme < ay 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELIST Ss. 


It. 
Vol. I. bound, price 5s., of 
COUNT LAS CASES’ CELEBRATED MEMOIRS 
OF THE LIFE, EXILE, AND CONVERSATIONS OF THE 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 
To be completed in 4 monthly volumes, with 20 Portraits, or 
other Illustrations. 
Ill. 
Now complete in 1 vol. bound, price 6s. 6d., with Portrait of the 
uthor, and 3 other , Ensravings, by the wep 
WAR D’S EMAINE 


MR. 
OR, THE MAN OF REFINEMENT. 
IV. 


Part I. price 1s., (to be completed in 5 weekly Numbers, with 
Portrait of the Authoress, and a yes by the Hens.) of 
DY MORGAN'S "DON NEL 


Being the 30th Number of the New Weakly Issue of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
Published, for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley, and all Booksellers, 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE — ote OF USEFUL a 

e 2nd of May was published 
HE GALLERY of PORTRAITS.—Vol. VI. 

The Sixth Volume of this Work is now completed, and 
may be had, bound in cloth, and lettered, with gilt tops, price 
One Guinea. The following is a list of the Portraits and Me- 
moirs contained :—Raleigh Jenner, Maskelyne, Hobbes,Raphael, 
Knox, Adam Smith, Calvin, Mansfield, Bradl ley, M Melancthon; 
Wesley, Dr, Cartw right, Porson, Wiclif, Cortez, Leibnitz, Xi- 
menes, Addison, Bramante, Madame de Staél, Queen Elizabeth, 
and Palladio. 

e Five qeoeeting Volumes may also be had, uniformly 
bound, at W.1s.each. They contain Dante, Sir H. Davy, Kos- 
ciusko, Flaxman, Copernic us, Milton, James Watt, Turenne, 
Hon. R. Boyle, Sir I. Ne wton, Michael Angelo, Moliére, C. J. 
Fox, Bossuet, Lorenzo de’ Medici, George uchanan, Fenelon, 
Sir .. Wren, ¢ ‘orneille, Halley, Sully, N. Poussin, Harvey, SirJ. 

Banks, Lord Somers, Smeaton, Buffon, Sir Thomas More, 4 
~ | pl ace, Handel, Erasmus, Pascal, Titian, Luther, Lagrang 
Rodne y, Erskine, pallens. John Hunter, Petrarch, Burke, ‘Henry 
IV., Bentley, Kepler, Hale, Franklin, Se hwartz, Barrow, D’ Alem 
bert, Hogarth, Galileo, Rembrandt, Dryden, La ‘Perouse, Cran- 
mer, Tasso, Ben Jonson, Canova, Chatic eT, Sobieski, D’ Agues- 
seau, Cromwell, Leonardo da Vinci, Vauban, William IIL, 
Goethe, Linneus, Corregsio, Napoleon, Priestley, Ariosto, Mari- 
borough, De L’ Epée, Colbert, % ‘ashington, Murillo, Cervantes, 
‘rederic II., Delambre, Drake, ¢ ‘harles ‘artes, Spense " 
Grotius, T. aylor, Lavoisier, Sydenham, Cc ‘larendon, Sir J. Re 
nolds, Swift, Locke, Selden, Paré, Blake, I. ronal, Mrs, Sid- 
dons, Herschel, Romily, Shakespeare. Euler, Sir W. Jones 
poome au, Harrison, Montaigne, Pope, Arkwright, Bolivar, and 





w per. 

7 few sets of Proofs have been taken, and may now be had as 
far as the end of the Third V; shame, , handsomely bound in cloth, 
or in a Patent Portfolio. price 

The Work is also published in "Monthly Numbers, each Num- 
ber containing Three Portraits, the Biography occupying upon 
an average ‘Twenty-four pages of Letter-press, price 2s. 6d. The 
size of the we ork is Snperial Scieee. Forty-eight Numbers are 
already issued: eight form a volum 

London: C Seas Knight, % , Ludgate- street. 





Just oN in 8vo. price Sy. in boards, 


E Be NS, chiefly PRACTICAL. 
oe o> Rev. CHARLES J. FURLONG 
Vicar of Warfield, Berks, « a late Curate of Bath Easton, near 


at 
Printed for J. G. & F. ae St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Wate rloo-place, Pall Mall. 


BISHOP JEREMY TAY oa ON hp mp ate Ee 
Just published, in small avo. p Gs. Ge cloth boards, 
1E DOCTRINE and “PR NCTICE of RE- 
PE we. ANCE; extracted and abridged from the larger 
Work, u the same Subject, of the fight Rev. JEREMY 
TAYLOR, D. D., Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HALE HALE, M.A. 
Prebendany of St. Paul's; Preacher of the Charter-House ; 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Printed ana ¢ G, & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


In a few days will be publishe ed, in 8vo. with 3 Illustrations, 


price 4s. 
NARRATIVE of an ASCENT to the 
SUMMIT of MONT BLANC; being the substance of 
two Lectures delivered at the Assembly Rooms, Edinburgh, 18th 
and 22nd March, 1836, for the Benetit of the Royal Infirmary of 


Edinburgh. 

y MARTIN BARRY, M.D. F.R.S.E. 

Member of the Wernerian Natural History Society, Fellow of 
the Botanical Gostetg, Feasts ot of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, & 

William Blac ‘aioe Son, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, London. 


. ASTRONOMY. 
With a Frontispiece ont Diners ne, a 4s , or coloured, bound 


THE SOLAR ECLIPSE, or the Two Almanacks. 
By ROSINA MARIA ZORNLIN, 
Author of * What is a Comet, fy of a ? 
“In short, we may call it one of the best ittle rudiments to 
the study of Astronomy ; for while it teaches, it entices, at the 
sume time that it conveys the truest principles of religious feel- 
ing. —Monthly Reriew, May 
‘his is one of the best books of science for children we have 
seen. The part relating to eclipses is written with great clear- 
ness, and is particularly good because A aims at leading to ob- 
servation. Every one who is led by this little book to expect 
and to watch the great eclipse that is coming on the 15th of this 
month, will owe it a debt of patitude We hope, for their sakes 
as well as our own, that the will be clear, and that they will 











see the darkness coming ov we e Sun, and Venus high upin the 
heavens, where they never saw her before, with Jupiftr near 
her and some of the stars. 2 mad o'clock in the afternoon. 
Fox's Monthiy Repository, 

James Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 





UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE -— FUSION OF USEFUL — LEDGE, 
n the 2nd of May was publishe 
HE PEN NY MAGAZINE. » Pane XLIX. 
Price 6d. The PENNY CYCLOPADIA.—Parrt XL. 
Price ls. This Part contains the completion of the Fifth Volume. 

The Gallery of Portrait. —No. XLVIII., con- 
taining Portraits and Mappeies of Madame de Staél, Quen 
Elizabeth, and Palladio. mperial octave, price 2s. 6d. This 
Number completes the Xixth Yolume. 

Egyptian Antiquities,—Vol. II., completing the 
subject, and being the Thirtieth Volume of the LIBRARY of 
ENTERT: AINENG KNOWLEDGE. Price 4s. 6d. bound in ee 
uniformly With the Series ; or in Parts, price 2s. each, sewe 

Also, on the same day was issued, 

The Pictorial Bible—Part III. Price 2s. This 
Bible will contain the OLp and New TesTAmMEnNTs according to 
the authorized Version, illustrated with many hundred Wood- 
cuts, re yppessnting the Historical Events, after the most cele- 
brated Pictures ; the Landscape Scenes, from Original Drawings 
or trom Authentic E ngravings ; and the Subjects of Natural His- 
tory, of sage oY and of Antiquities, from the Best Sources. To 
which are a Oricinat Notes, chiefly Explans roy Pt the 
Engravings, and of such Passages connected with the History, 
Geography, Natural History, and Antiquities of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures as require Observ ation. 

It is also published in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each. 

The Musical Library.—Part XXVI._ Price 2s. 


The Supplement to the Musical Library.—No. 


XXVI._ Price 6d. 
London: Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate-street. 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

On the 2nd of May was published, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 

TRHE PENNY CYCLOPA:DIA.— Vou. V. 
Including from Bots to BurFALo. Among thes more im- 

ortant articles will be found—Blood, Bloodh hound, Boa, 4 
Tei eian Library, Boerhaave, Boileau, Bokhara, Bolingbroke, Bolivar, 
Bolivia, Bombay, Bomb ‘cilla, Bonaparte, Bonasia, Bone, Booby, 
Book-keeping, dotan, Borde »aux, Borneo, Boren hs of England, 
Boston, Botany, Bothnia, Dosreagne Boyl obert), Brachio- 

yda, Bradford, Bradley, Brahe (‘1 cho), ra oe Brain, 
) net ——~% ” Brandenburg, Braail, Bread, Brecknock (town 
and count . Brehon Laws, Bremen, Brescia. Breslau, Brest, 
Bretagne. aaien Brick, Brickwork, Bridge, Bristol, Britannia, 
British Museum, Bronchitis, Bronze, Bruce (James), Bruce (Ro- 
bert), Bruges, Brunelleschi, Brunswick, Brussels, Brutus, Bruyére 
(La), Bue kingham (town and county), Buckingham (Dukes of), 
Buda, Buddhism, and Buenos Ayres. 

The Work is Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 

London: Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate-street. 
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ART I. of SYRIA, the HOLY LAND, 


INOR, &c. illustrated, is published this day. 
maw dae Fisher, Son zg Co. 








No. 3, price 1s., to be complete in 14, 
CHURTON’S 


ORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE GALLERY, 


The Right Hon. Lady ‘Charlotte Butler. 


enhet 
pe Most’ Noble Hester Marchioness of Sligo. 


C. Tilt, 86, Fleet-street ; sold by E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. price lM. lls. 
E FELLOW COMMON TER. 


“ There is a strong interest attached to the ‘ predestinated 
rogue’ from first to last....Many parts of this novel abound in 
humour.” *— Metropolitan. 

“Three very agreeable volumes."’—Naval and Military 
“The work displays considerable ne. developed through a 
multitude of diversified scenes. 

Edward Churton, Public Poy 26, Holles-street. 





On the 10th, in 2 vols. with Embellishments, price 1. 1s 
RAVELS and ADVENTURES in EASTERN 
AFRICA; inguin a Nasrative of uy ° nes among the 


Zooloos. ANIE 
sin E. Churton, Public ) ay 26, Hollesstreet. 





Just completed, in 1 vol. 8vo. strongly bound in vellum, and 
a hed by 33 Steel Engravings, containing 510 Figures, 


y URMEISTER'S MANUAL of ENTOMO- 
OGY. Translated by W. E. SHUCKARD, M.E.S. 
‘ith Additions by the Autor, and Original Notes and Plates, 
e Translator. 
“ This work will A. extend the taste for Entomology.” 
—Entomological Magazine. 

“We have already noticed, and in no slight terms of appro- 
bation, the earlier numbers of this work ; and it affords us plea- 
sure to resume our pleasing task of encomium upon it.”"—Lit. Gaz. 

. Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 


KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI'’S GERMAN EXERCISES. 
Just published, in A val. bang 6 Fiates of C of German Handwriting, 
5s. ine th 
ROGRESSIVE EXERCISES i in WRITING 
GERMA 
By WILHELM KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI 
Author of the ‘German Manual for Self-tuition,’ &c. 
London : Simpkin & Marshall; and P. Rolandi, voreign Book- 
seller, 20. rners-street. Dublin: a = Son. Paris: 
Théophile Barrois, fils, rue Richelieu, No. 14. 


Next week, beautifully ey we 8vo. = nearly Seventy 
ates an aps, 
OUTLINES ofa JOURNEY  Cseagh ARABIA- 
RAZA, to MOUNT SINAI, and the EXCAVATED 
cITY b PETRA” the . DOM of the PROPHEC IES. 
By M. LEON DE LABORDE. 
The price of on ‘book will be about one-twelfth of the ori- 
ginal French work 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, a new edition, thoroughly revised, and considerably 
augmented, in prol 12mo. - 
HE ART of COOKERY. 
By s0ny MOLLARD, of Park Hotel, Nerweed. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane 


This a * is published, in fep. 8vo. ag oe Vv vignegis: ater + Design 
R <7 Cattermole, price 6s. I Il. 
IV ES of BRI TISH- St ATE SMEN: 
contalaiy the Lives of SIR JOHN ELIOT, and THOMAS 
WENTWORTH, Earl of Strafford. 
By JOHN FORS TER. Esq. pie janee Temple. 
“orming Vol. 
DR. LARDNER’S CABINET _ 


Vol. I. contains the Lives of Cardinal Wolsey, 
Sir Thomas More (by Sir James Mackintosh), Archbishop Cran- 
mer, and William Cecil, Lord urleigh. 

ondon: Longman & Co. ; and Taylor & Co. 


ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE, 
Just published, in 8vo. with 15 Plates, price 21s. in cloth, the 
4th edition, with very considerable Additions, o 
N ATTEMPT to discriminate the STYLES 
of ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, from the Conquest 
to the Reformation; with a Sketch of the Grecian and Roman 
Orders; Notices of numerous British Edifices; and some Re- 
marks ont ne Architecture of a Part of France. 
THOMAS RICKMAN, F.S.A., Architect. 
“We Aa. recommend this treasury "of ancient architec- 
tural ieee ° to every reader of taste.""—Lit. Gaze'te. 

















don: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 





In crown &vo. price 4 


HE SCHOOL BOY: A Poem. 

L By THosas MAUDE, M.A, 
“The ‘School Boy’ is a poem artly’ P oa riptive, partly re- 
flective, in which the suther calls up the scenes, characters, 
thoughts, and incidents, that were familiartohim when ascholar 
at the grammar school of Ovingham, a village on the banks of 
the Tyne, and a student at the more distinguished foundation 
of Durham. ‘The sentiments and images are natural and pleas- 
ing, and the versification smooth."’— Spectator, 1836. 

“It is replete with the best feelings, expressed in very har- 
monious metre.—It is divided into two parts, the country and 
the town schools, both of which are treated with that mild en- 
thusiasm that is to usso pleasing. The frequent allusion of the 
author to the members of his family and to his versonal friends 
is very graceful, and gives a stamp and a locali ity to his poem 
which we greatly admire.”’—Metropolitan Mag. Feb. 1, 1836. 

“ We have read this poem with unmixed pleasure. It reflects 
the feelings natural to the subject, and carries on the inte rest 
of the season it describes with truth and pathos. The verse is 
very unaffected, and often recalls a melodious flow of Cowper 
and Thomson. *"_4tlas, Feb. 14, 1836. 

This is a very grac eful oem, fuil of those touches of quiet 
and unambitious beauty which, even in this age of pretence, are 
the best passports to the best Of the reader whose t taste hag not 
been debauched by the tawdry and meretricious eRorts of cer- 
tain modern versifiers.”""—United Service Gazette, 

“ Evidently the production of a writer of cultiv sted aie and 
elegant fancy.”’—Sun, Feb. 

“The ‘School Boy’ has merit enough to make it acceptable 
under any circumstances. It contains much of what some writer 
Mis ttily calls the music of memory and feeling.” —Atheneum, 

are a 12, 1836. 

This is a poem indeed full of the fresh breathings of tender- 
est, fondest, purest recollections, from a mind of high culture, 

lon of tine and one whose taste for the nobler 
beauties “4 the muse cannot be questioned.”"—Monthly Review, 


7 * London: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co, 








"This x ms ls., with an Seen 
EASING MADE EASY. 
Bya erurse. FEMALE PR ty’ ‘Tl0NER 
Also, the 4th edition, price ls. 
The Perils of Authorship. By: an Old ‘ond Popular 
Author. 
* This book will be a terror to all the London publishers.”— 


Dhserrer. 
Published for the Authors, by W. Ingham, 14, Chandos-street. 


FOR SCHOOL a 
N Just published, pric 
LATIN SYNTAX, and * IRST READ- 
ING BOOK for BEGINNERS: being an Adaptation of 
Broeder’s ‘ Little Latin Grammar’ to the Eton Syntax. 
8 nth St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo-place, Pall 
Mall; and J. W. Parker, West Strand. 


JAMES THE FIRST. 
a few days will be published, 
vw aa TS 
COLLE ¢ “1 ION of interesting EXTRACTS 
from the PELL RECORDS; being Payme “nts made out 
of His Majesty’s Revenue during the whole of this Reign, and 
illustrative of the History of that Period. From the Original 
Documents now in the Custody of the Kight Honourable Sir 
John Newport, Bart 








By FREDERIC K DEVON, 
Of the C hieaetar r House Record Office, Ww estminster. 
John Rodwell, 46, New Bond-street ; where may be had, 
The Issue Roll, 44 Edward 3, by the same Editor. 


MR. FABER’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, aa? , vel. 8vo. price l5s., forming a Supplement to 
Author's last two « 
NHE PRIMITIVE DOCTRIN E of ELEC- 
TION; or, an Historical Enquiry into the Ideality and 
Causation of Se riptural ey as received and maintained in 
the Primitive Church of Christ: with a Supplement, containing 
an Answer to Mr. Maitland’s groundless Attack w the Au- 
thor, in regard to the Testimony of Reinerius, concerning the 








remote Antiquity of the Leonists, or Vandois. By George 
Stanley Faber, B.D. Master of Sherburn Hospital, and Preben- 
dary of Salisbury. 
Lenten: William Crofts, 19, Chancery-lane. 
MR. NEELE’s NEW ——— 
This day, in ‘ w post 8) 
HE PRIORS of PRAGUE. 


Fir ERIES: being the Confessions of 
EDWARD RTLEY MONTAGUE, 


Printed for John Macrone, St. Tuned 's-square. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 12mo. handsomely bound, 
N APOLOGY for LORD BYRON, and 
: Ts POEMS. 
. Fe NTIs, A.M., Christ College, Cambridge. 
John Mac rone, "St. James’ 's-square. 


ROOKWOOD, 
WITH G. CRUIKSHANK'S ILLUSTRATIONS, IN ONE 





Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 12mo. with 12 graphic Designs by 
< Crnmshank, and‘a superb Portrait by Daniel Maclise, Esq. 
A.R.A., beautifully bound and lettered, 
0 O K W oO O D. 
The Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged, with numerous 
additional Lyrics, 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
pe onden: John Macrone, St. James’s-square. Orders received 
y all Booksellers. 
Me ** The Illustrations to ‘ Rookwood’ cannot be had separate 
from the Work. 





3, St. James’s-square, May 6. 
VALUABLE NEW WORKS THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with fine Illustrations, 
ERM AN Y in 1831. 
By JOHN STRANG, Esq. 
Author of ‘ ‘Tales from the German of Hoffman.’ 


il. 
Mr. MAcGrRecor’® es | Work. 1, 3 vols. pest 8vo. Plates, 
MY NOTE-BOO 
By the Author of ‘ British Locuiee? &e. 
Ill. 
Mr. W mer s LAstT Work.—3 vols. post 8vo. 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, 
The S. edition, greatly enlarged. 
Iv. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 
RUSSIA AND POLAND, 
SOCIAL, — and POLITICAL. 


2 vols. post 8yo. patil, bound, 
8 K t c Y *B O Z,’ 
Of EVERY-DAY LIF E, and EV ERY- DAY PEOPLE. 
vi. 

NEW GUIDE TO THE CONTINENT. 
ITALY AND SWITZERLAND. 
By William ‘Thomson, Esq. 

John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


Published by Longman & Co. in 1 meng Bigs? (capable of being 
bound in two parts,) pr a 
HE F IRST BOOK of the HIST ‘ORY of the 
GERMAN 
By T Hom AS GREENWOOD, Esq. M.A 
St. John’s College, C ‘ambrid ze, Barrister-at-Law, me Reader in 
History in the i niversity of Durham. 

The general subject of the work is—the Overthrow of Roman 
Civilization and Polity, and the earlier developement of those 
institutions which form the original materials, and, in many 
respects, the framework of the social system of Modern Europe. 

‘The particular topics are—the leng sthe ne od conflict between the 
rude tribes of Germany and the power of Rome; the great mi- 
gration; the rise, progress, and dissolution of the kingdom of 
Attila; the ruin of the Western Empire, and the causes of that 

catastrophe ; the origin of the Frankie Gothic, and Lombard 
powers ; the rudiments of the Feudal Institutions ; the advance 
of Koman Christianity ; and the establishment of the Papal 
authority in France and Germany. 

The narrative commences in the year 113 B.c., and closes with 
the extinction of the Lombard kingdom of Italy, in the year 774 
of the Vul Era. ‘The division of the work now published is 
entitled * Barbaric Period.’ It is intended that the Second 
Book shall bear that of * Feudal Period.’ Not only every ma- 
terial fact, but also all matters of opinion and criticism borrowed 
from other writers, are verified by a p citation of the authorities 
from which they have been de.iv 














Now ready, beautifully bound in silk, with coloured Plates, 
HE soe of FLOWERS. 
y Mrs. HALE. 

“A more lovely, and. ae "home senses, a more instructive book, 
could not be published, It is in every respect a charming book 
on a charming euler t."—Monthly Review, 

Also, a Fourth Edition of 
THE LANGUAGE F FLOWERS. 

To which the above is designed as a Companion. 

Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


hound, illustrated with 





In afew days, in 1 vol. 18mo. price 8». 

numerous Maps, Tables 

GUIDE to ST. PETE RSBU RG and MOS. 

COW, via Hamburg, Lubeck, and by Steam Packet across 

the Baltic, containing a Description of eve ry Object worthy 

notice at each place, and a detail of eve ry form and expense 

from London Bridge e the “ City of Palaces. 

By RANCIS COGHL AN, 

Who outemnah = Voyage with eas 1 seven days! 
Published for the Author at 5, King William-street West, 
Where may be ha 

Guides to Paris, the Rhine, F rance, Belgium, 

Holland, Brussels, Boulogne, the Coast; French "ond German 
Interpreters, Maps, Panoramas, &c. 


FEW COMPLETE SETS ofthe MIRROR, 

faite wy a tom 25, may now be had, price 6/. 17s. boards ; or 

‘hose who may wish to complete their Volumes or Sets, 

should, without delay, give the order to their Bookseller, as 

some two or three hundred of the Numbers are nearly out of 

prir at 

The Volume, comprising the Numbers from July to December, 
price 5s. 6d. boards. 

sondon ; 











John Limbird, 143, Strand. 





POPULAR a ° 


é Ww ith many SeLER 5s. clot 
RCANA of SCIENCE ian ART; 
or, an Annual Register of Useful Inventions and ime 
provements, Discoveries and New Facts in Mechanics, Che- 
mistry, Natural History, and Social Economy ; abridged from 
the Journals of the past year. 

“It is the most useful and entertaining book we know. We 
especially rec yg ndit to ourcountry friends : they willthank 
us, year by year, for the recommendation.’ '— Spectator. 

Printed by rand for John Limbird, 143, Strand. 





e One Shilling 
“TNHE BRITISH CHILD'S SPELLING- 
LOOK, by H. INNES, is not only free from the ordinary 
blemishes which we have noticed in similar productions, but 
breathes a spirit of piety, which must recommend it to the adop- 
tion of all instructors who regard religion as the basis of a wise 
and eflicient education.'’— Devonport Independent. 
: i by the same Author, 7 
Readings in History, Natural History, Biography, 
and Poetry, adapted for “the Use of Sc hools; entitled “THe 
Baitisn Youtu's Reaper,’ price 3s. ; au 
The Rhetorical Class-Book, price 8s. 6d. 


John Limbird, 143, Strand. 





Now ready, with Maps and mamerous Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
pri e Bs. 

n= ATIVE ofa RESIDENCE > in KOOR- 

DISTAN, and on the SITE of ANCIENT NINEVEH, 
with Journal of a Voyage down the Tigris to on and an 
Account ¢ . M4 isit to She +iP on Persepc 

e late CLA Us JAMES I RICH, 
The mane Kast indie Hb ompany’s Resident i ie  Hiagdad ; 
Author of * An Account of Ancient Babylon. 
Edited by his WIDOW. 

This work, long expected by all who knee the merits and ac- 
quirements of the lamented Author, | is now published from his 
Original eo 

ondon : 








James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 26s. cloth, 
HE LIFE of JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S., late 
Bishop of L —— eae Ardfert, and Aghadoe; with a Selec- 
tion from = Let 
an Re ‘vy. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D 
Forme erly ti. »stic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb, Perpetual Curate 
of Ash-next-Sandwich, and one of the Six Preachers in the 
Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury. 
a Iso, i in 2 vols. 8vo. 2nd edition of n 
Thirty Years’ Correspondence between Bishop 
Jebb and Alexander Knox, Esq. M.R.LA. Edited by the Rev. 
Charles Forster. With Translations of the Greek and Latin 
Passages, and an Index. 28s. bds, 
‘London: dame: 2S Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 








"1 
HEFFIELD PLATED WARE 
A large assortment of various Articles, comnpeiiey Cruet 
Frames, Liqueur Frames, Candlesticks, adel abras, Plain or 
Chased Round Waiters of all sizes, Oblong Tea Trays, Epergnes 
and Plateaux, Corner Dishes, and Covers, “Meat Dishes, and 
Dish Covers, &c. at the prices as in Shetlie id, may 2 ae c slected 
from a Ware-room fitted up for the purpose. ORY & 
SONS, Goldsmiths, No. 14, Cornhill, opposite the Beak 











NEW PATENT. 

S MORDAN & Co. respectfully inform the 
* Public, that his Maje sty’s Royal Letters Patent have been 
obtained, bearing date 2. rhe for an Improved Method of 
Manufacturing Metallic Pe « A. oak Triple Points. These Pens 
ave been spoken of by persons of the first class of science, who 
have expressed much satisfaction at the int roduction of the third 
point, and consider it as a real scientific improvement, and cal- 

culated to be of the greatest utility to the public. 

The peculiarity of this Pen, either in its straight or oblique 
form, is the addition of a third Nib, which secures the following 
adv reo 
ortain n supply of Ink of any kind, uniform with the most 
rapid writing. 

»two Nibs of the ordinary Pen act only as dividers or 
trace m9 “while the third Nib pressing upon the paper conducts 
“— distributes the In 

The third Nib re nde rs the ame Pen capable of writing the 
boii ost be xt or Hinest running hank 

4. » third Nib retains a len we “ supply of Ink without risk 
of blotting. (See Laws of Fiuids. 

5. The third Nib, acting in the slit of the Pen, effectually re- 
moves the tibres as they are gathered from the paper, thereby 
removing the greatest impe ediment to the use of me tallic Pens. 

6. Firmness in use is obtained by the third Nib, and at the 
follows time, the flexibility is increased, and durability necessarily 
follows 

«* Use thei improved joint holder made expressly for these 


* London, April 29, 1836, 





336 THE ATHENAUM. 





8, New Burlington Street, May 7, 1836, 


MR. BENTLEY’S LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








SIR NATHANIEL WILLIAM WRAXALL, BART. 


Just ready, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME. 


By SIR NATHANIEL WILLIAM WRAXALL, Bart. 


In an age fertile in personal reminiscences, no work has appeared which, for abundant anecdote, is at all comparable to the present Memoirs of Sir William 
Wraxall. They are rich in sketches and anecdotes of the most distinguished Personages who figured in the latter part of the reign of George III., during the 
Regency, and in the time of George IV. The following are some of the names most conspicuous in the Work :— 


VOL. I. 


Lord John Cavendish—Viscount Galway—Coke of Holkham—George Byng, Esq. M.P.—Erskine 
—Sir Cecil Wray—Duchess of Devonshire—Countess of Besborough—Lady Elizabeth Forster— 
Pitt—Fox—Marchioness of Salisbury—Lord North—Lord Derby—Lord Beauchamp—Mrs. Crewe 
—Prince of Wales—Duke of Northumberland—the Burrells—Lord Willoughby de Eresby—Earl 
of Leicester—Earl of Lonsdale—Duke of Norfolk—Courtenay—Sheridan—Burke—The Maid of 
Bath—Lord Melville—Selwyn—Lord Besborough—Sir Watkin Lewes—Duke of Queensberry— 
Lord Grey—D. Baillie—Hare—Windham—Duke of Montrose—Marquis of Abercorn—Lady Cecil 

Lord Carrington—Lord Huntingfield—Sir Richard Phillips—Lord Milford—Lord Al- 
vanley—Lord Kenyon—Earl of Mulgrave—Earl Stanhope—Welbore Ellis—Lord Erskine—Sir 
James Johnson—Lord and Lady Lavington—Lord Eldon—Lord Liverpool—Sawbridge—Sir Rich- 
ard Hill—Lord North—Marquis of Lansdowne—Warren Hastings—Sir Philip Francis—Lord 
Macartney—Brook Watson—Lord Thurlow—Lord Walsingham—Mrs. Hastings—Louis XVI.— 
Maria Theresa—Marie Antoinette—Lord Hugh Seymour—Lord Whitworth—Duke and Duchess 
of Dorset—Duke of Orleans (Egalité)—Prince of Condé—Sir Sidney Smith—Captain Wright— 
Napoleon—George II1.—Queen Charlotte—Duke of York—Marquis of Buckingham—Marquis of 
Stafford—Dr. Johnson—Dudley Long—Colonel Fitzpatrick—Lord Frederic Campbell—Miss Mary 
Meredith—Sir Joseph Banks—Sir Thomas Rumbold—Paul Benfield—Lord Pigot—Mr. Percival— 
Lord Grenville—Duke of Richmond—Mr. Wilberforce—Lord Sidmouth—Lord Bathurst—Lord 
Mornington—James Lutterell—Lord Camelford—Earl Powis—Mr. George Ellis—Lord Rolle— 
Mr. Lowther—Sir Gregory Page Turner—Lord Auckland—Lord Clive—Lord Rodney—Earl of 
Portmore—Duchess Dowager of Leeds—Lord Stowell—Lord Mansfield—Lord Sydney—Lord 
Carlisle—Duke of Rutland—Earl of Chatham—Grattan—Curran—Ear!l of Clare—Lord Stormont— 
Caroline Matilda of Denmark—Baron de Bulow—Baron de Seckendorff—Baron de Leichtenstein 
—the Earl and Countess of Effingham—Duke of Ancaster—Lord Sackville—Duke of Leeds— 
Mrs. Jordan, &c. 





VOL. II. 


Lord Macartney—Sir John Macpherson—Warren Hastings— Mrs. Hastings—Prince of Wales— 
Visct. Sidmouth—Pitt—Fox—Lord Melville—Lord Auckland—Lord Surrey—Earl of Chesterfield 
—Earl of Berkeley—Dr. Dodd—Wilkes—Sir William Jones—De Lolme—Earl of Mansfield—Lord | 
Sackville—Major Scott—Burke—George III.—Earl of Bute—Lord Thurlow—Earl of Mansfield— 
Archbishop of York—Lord Liverpool—Lord Clive—Duke of Richmond—General Burgoyne—Duke 
of Northumberland—Lord Mulgrave—Lord Grenville—Sheridan—Courtenay—Sir William Lemon 





Sheridan—Marquis of Lansdowne—Speaker Cornwall—Marquis of Graham—Sir Philip Francis— 
Sir Grey Cooper—Marquis Cornwallis—Sir Walter Farquhar—Sir Charles Middleton—Marquis of 
Rockingham—Hardinge—Lord Barham—Lord Kenyon—Mrs. Fitzherbert—Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland—Lady Elizabeth Luttrell—Earl of Carhampton—Barthelemy—Lord Powis—Lord 
Rodney—Lord Hawkesbury—Prince William Henry—Duke of York—Duke of Queensberry— 
Louis XVI.—Marie Antoinette—Duchess de Polignac—Lord Keppel—Duke of Dorset—Sir William 
Draper—Mr. Mathew Montagu—Sir Elijah Vergennes—Chevalier and Viscontess de la Luzerne— 
Dr. Pretyman—Dr. Manners Sutton—Marquis of Granby—Earl of Chichester—Lord Hood—Duke 
of Norfolk—Lord Carlisle—Lord Delaval—Countess of Tyrconnel—Lord Loughborough—Sir 
James Erskine—Marquis of Cholmondely—Earl of Hardwicke—Beaufoy—Lord Rolle—Duchess 
of Gordon—Duchess of Manchester—Duchess of Richmond—Duchess of Bedford—Earl of Tanker- 
ville—Lord Carteret—Sir Francis Baring—Karl and Countess of Clermont—Duke and Duchess 
of Rutland—Mr. Billington—Lord St. Helen's. 


VOL. III. 


Marquis of Bute—Lord Ellenborough—Colonel Fullerton—Sir Edward Astley—Pulteney— 
George Selwyn—Lady Wallace— Marquis of Hastings—Sir Gilbert Elliott—Sir Richard Sutton— 
Sir James Johnson—Earl of St. Germains—Lord Penrhyn—Sir Samson Gideon—Hussey—Lady 
Miller Beaufoy—Duke of Chandos—Earl Bathurst—Lord Hawkesbury—Duke of Richmond—Lord 
Sidney—Lord Thurlow—Sir William Dolben—Lord Chatham—Duke of York—George II1.—Lord 
Camden—Lord Grenville—Thomas Sheridan—Lord John Townshend—Duke of Clarence—Duke 
of Manchester—Louis XVI.—Tippoo Saib—Louis XVIII.—Count d’Artois—Philip, Duke of Or- 
leans—The Emperor Joseph II1.—Gustavus III. of Sweden, and his Brothers—Queen Maria of 
Portugal—Lord Loughborough—Prince of Wales—Pitt—Fox—Burke—Sheridan—Erskine—Lord 
North—Dr. Warren—Sir Lucas Pepys—Dr. Addington—Lord Tyrconnell—Lady Almeria Carpen- 
ter—Dr. Willis—Catharine I1.—Dr. Dimsdale—Marquis of Stafford—Lord Camden—Lord Fitz- 
william—Lord Stormont—General Manners—Duke of Gloucester—Duke of Cumberland—Sir 
Grey Cooper—Lord Stowel—Marquis of Lansdowne—Lord Abingdon—Lord Lowther—Duke of 
Queensberry—Lord Grantley—Cornwall— Lord Bexley— Duchess of Devonshire—Duke and 
Duchess of Gordon—Lord William Gordon—Earl of Claremont—Duke of Dorset—Dr. Watson, 
Bishop of Landaff—Earl Grey—Lord Camden—Hord Hawkesbury—Queen Charlotte—Duke of 
Portland—Lord George Cavendish—Marquis of Hastings—Mrs. Fitzherbert—Mr. Robert Greville 
—Duke of Montrose—Archbishops of Canterbury and York—Lord Maitland—Lord Onslow—Lord 
Carteret— Lord Coleraine—Sir Thomas Stepney, &c. 





CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S NEW NAVAL STORY. 











In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
BEN BRACE: 
THE LAST OF NELSON'S AGAMEMNONS. 
By the Author of * The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 

“ An admirable naval story, embracing a complete biography 

of, our greatest nav al hero.""— Metropolitan Mag. 
“ One of the best, if not the best, of the nautical novels which 

have yet appeared."— Times. 


LADY CHARLOTTE “boar S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post “ 
THE EV OT ED. 


By the Auth»ress of ‘ Flirtation,’ &c. 
“We have we with deep interest this beautiful work. To 
say that it is the best novel of its class of the present season, is 
not to say half as much as it _— s."’—John Buil. 


MISS BURDON’S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
SEYMOUR O SUDLEY; 
Or, THE Ler OF THE FRARCHCANS. 
By NNAH D. BU 

“ This historical nov _ Sasttetes av oo Rue and roman- 
tic period of English annals. ‘he fiction interwoven with the 
stirring events of the time is remarkably well concocted ; the 
characters, apie real and imaginary, well conceived, and 
and the denouement at once natural 
ona startling. ie is trul ‘a good work. The character of the 
Franciscan is most abl awn, and one that the best novelist 
might glory to own.""— Metropolitan Magazine. 





MRS. ELTON SMITH’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE THREE ERAS OF WOMAN’S 
LIFE. 
By Mrs. ELTON SMITH. 





4. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
n 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 C haracteristic Illustrations, 
P: ARIS AND THE PARISIANS 1n 1835. 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 

Author of ‘Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &e. 
“Certainly the best of Mrs. Trollope's literary performances. 
In addition to the intrinsic merits of the work, it will be found 
very delightful reading. There is no doubt but that it will ac- 

quire very great popularity.’’— Metropolitan. 
5. 
MR. ene” “ BULW wnyhed NEW WORK. 
2 vols. post 8 


THE MONARCHY” OF THE 


MIDDLE CLASSES. 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
“ This is a brilliant book: it is airy, rapid, picturesque, ora 


full of wit. Ie i is, in short, not less valuable than it is delightful 
—New Monthly 


Second em wy with Additions. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. ze Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
SIR THOMAS PICTO ON, G.C.B. 
Including his Correspondence. 
From the Original in the possession of the Family, &c. 
y H. B. ROBINSON, Es 
“Itis ent’ A read this record of ga. llantry without the 
deepest interest. The daring enterprise of this gallant spirit 
stands before us in the most brilliant colours.”"—Joan Bull. 


The following will appear in a few days. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 

THE LIFE OF THE FIRST * 
EARL OF SHAFTES BURY. 
From Original Documents in the Possession of oe Family. 
By Mr. Manrys spe ~ & Kipris 


Now ublished 
Edited by GEORGE W I} NGROV E COOKE, Esq. 
Author of * Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke. 








J 
_— vow mpow$ S NEW - ang 
s. post 8vo. with P . 
A VISIT TO TH E WHITE MAN? S GRAVE. 
(Sterra Leone). 
By FRANCIS HARRISON RANKIN, Esq. 
“ This is one of the most delightful books of ‘travelling i impres- 
sions that we have met with for many a day.”"—Spectator. 
“The author's adventures and anecdotes are extremely. enter- 
y ~~ and his descriptions w ne glowing and attractive.”— 


LIEUT. ee yp ’s — WORK, 


In 2 vols. post ® 
SPAIN EV 1 SITED. 
By the Author of ‘ A Year in Spain,’&c. 

“ Lieutenant Slidell has made his ve-epgcupanes in Spain, and 
written another pleasant book, remark for intelligence, and 
particularly for a power of description, and a sense of everything 
around him, of a more stirring and tangible sort than that of any 
other living traveller. No writer makes you Live in Spain as 
he does. He is one of the most impartial observers we ever en- 
countered."’"— Examiner. 


9. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. with HE rf ry Author, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, &c. 
By A. DE R.A, 
“ This beautiful work is descriptive of scenes certainly never 
before — with so much eloquence and feeling.’’"—Black- 


wood's Mag: 
“The whole fe book i is full of novelty.’’—Spectator. 


“ 


MR. COOPER’S NEW WORK. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
EXCURSIONS IN SWITZERLAND. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 

Author of ‘ The Spy,” ‘ The Pilot,’ &c. 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Now ready, neatly bound, and embellished with Two Engravings, price 6s. 


MR. 


The SECOND and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 


HOPE’S “‘ANASTAS 


I US, 


Forming the 52nd Volume of the STANDARD NOVELS and ROMANCES, which now comprises the best Productions of 


HOPE, BECKFORD, COOPER, BULWER, GODWIN, HORACE WALPOLE, BANIM, GALT, HOOK, WASHINGTON IRVING, Miss AUSTEN, the Misses PORTER, Mrs. GORE, 
Mrs. BRUNTON, Mrs. SHELLEY, the Misses LEE, VICTOR HUGO, CHATEAUBRIAND, MORIER, Mapame DE STAEL, Mrs. INCHBALD, M.G. LEWIS, GRATTAN, 


*,* The public are requested to be particular in giving their orders for ‘ The Standard Novels’ edition of Mr. Horg’s ‘ ANASTASIUS,’ which is the only edition prised in two 


SCHILLER, GLEIG, MAXWELL, MANZONI, &c. &c. 
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London : James Hotmes, 4, Took’s Court, Ch Lap ane. Published every Saturday vat the » ATHENEUM. OFFICE, 2, 
and Newsvenders.—Agents: for Scoriann, Mears. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for IneLanp W.F. Wakeman, Dublin; for the ConTINENT, M 


| Catherine-street, Strand, | be Jou Praxcis: and sold by all Booksellers 


audry, 9, Rue du Coq-8t.-Hi Paris. 
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